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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 


PROF. T. B. NOSS, 


HE public schools of Vienna enjoy a de- 
servedly good reputation, thanks to a 
liberal party in the government and to im. 
ported helps. ‘The system has received its 
best blood from that best of all sources— 
Prussia ; since the man who has had most to 
do in shaping the course of public instruction 
in Vienna during the last ten years, and who 
is much be-praised by his co-workers and 
subordinates, is Dr. Friedrich Dittes, a native 
Prussian. The school laws have been reno- 
vated and innovated. Suitable and costly 
buildings have sprung up, and the corps of 
teachers has been made more effective. Pri- 
vate schools have been rapidly absorbed, and 
so improvement has succeeded improvement, 
till the system, as a whole, has few superiors. 
Just now a stand still or a relapse threatens, 
on account of the fall of the liberal party 
from power. It is well known that Vienna is 
a city of one church, and if the common 
schools fall utterly into the hands of this hie- 
rarchy, they will be used to promote the inter- 
ests of the church rather than those of the 
people. 

The school laws as they exist form a good 
basis for a German educational system. ‘The 
compulsory attendance of children up to 
thirteen or fourteen years of age, which 
might be fraught with difficulties among us in 
the United States, here works as smoothly as 
oiled machinery. And why not? It is in 
perfect harmony with the civil and military 
education of the people, and to them it would 





seem alisurd, when the State has provided the 
best facilities for an education, that its aims 
should be liable to be foiled by irregular or 
non-attendance through the ignorance or 
whims of individuals. Indeed, it half over- 
comes one’s prejudice against a compulsory 
school law to see here how uniformly all chil- 
dren are at school in school hours, and on 
the street only out of school hours. 

Another feature of the Vienna school sys- 
tem, naturally to be expected, is the separate 
education of the sexes. They divide when 
they leave the kindergarten, and reunite only 
when (or if) they reach the pedagogic school. 
The objection to mixed classes arises mainly 
from a supposed difference in the kinds of in- 
struction needed. Women are expected to 
be cultured in mind, and, to some extent, 
physically also; but men must be this and 
more—they must be of sterner stuff. For 
example, boys get a cold bath in Weltge- 
schichte or Mathematik, which, it is thought, 
would be valueless or injurious to girls. 

The city expenditures for the public schools 
proper are under a million dollars per annum, 
or less than one dollar per head of the popu- 
lation. ‘There is some support besides this 
given to schools of a higher grade. There 
are in the schools between sixty and seventy 
thousand pupils. A small majority of these 
are girls, but a large majority of the teachers 
are men—there being about one thousand 
males and five hundred females. This dispro- 
portion, however, does not seem so great in 
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the schools, from the fact that the number of 
male teachers given includes one hundred and 
fifty teachers of religion, perhaps half as many 
Oberilehrers, or principals, and some others, 
not teachers in the ordinary sense. As would 
be expected under this regime, the female 
teachers are found exclusively, or almost so, 
in the female schools, and here mostly in the 
lower grades. For example, in the Birger- 
schule, corresponding to our higher grade 
grammar schools, the number of male and 
female teachers is one hundred and thirty-five 
and twenty-five respectively. The salaries of 
the teachers would not be considered large in 
America, but here they are thought liberal. 
For females they range from $200 to $500, 
and for male teachers and Oder/ehrers from 
$250 to $1,500 per annum. 

It is not in the normal work, I take it, but 
in the elementary school work, that the Ger- 
mans surpass us. Well begun is half done, 


and somehow they have learned the art of 
beginning well. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


That institution as German in character and 
origin as in name, is one of the subtle, telling 
forces in Vienna schooling. It is the more po- 
tent, because the initial stage. The prattling 
babes come into the hands of the kindergarten 
teachers, who are not mere theorists, but 
baby lovers, and are fashioned after their lik- 
ing. At six, when they enter the primary 
school, they are already well started, and the 
new teacher finds before her a homogeneous 
class. ‘There are no timid little creatures that 
speak only with tears and trembling ; and bet- 
ter still, no rubber-lunged boys, whose lusty 
tones drive the nervous teacher wild. These 
and other evils have all been happily and 
easily forestalled in the kindergarten. ‘* Now, 
blessings light on him who first invented”’ the 
kindergarten! ‘The system in Vienna num- 
bers some thirty schools, and has had for sev- 
eral years official recognition, being sustained 
in part from the general school fund. Sup- 
plementary to it are two other institutions, 
also embraced in the common school con- 
trol. The one bears the euphonious name of 
Kinderbewahranstalten, in which very small 
children are eff more than taught. The 
other consists of homesand schools for friend- 
Jess children. The first numbers twelve or 
more, the second four. 

The supervision of the Vienna public 
schools is by a board of about thirty inspec- 
tors, chosen from the retired teachers and 
clergymen, with some others of supposed fit- 
ness for this office. These are expected to 
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look into the industry, skill and morals of the 
teachers, and the generala welfare of the 
schools ; so that the duties ef the official cor- 
responding to our superintendent, are limited 
to office work. Ineach of the seventy-five or 
more school buildings there is an Oder/ehrer, 
who has immediate supervision of his school, 
and transacts all its business, which, in all 
these countries, is tedious and cumbrous. 

It is interesting to observe the relations 
between pupils, and the teachers and officers. 
The ingrained reverence for those in authority 
is seen in the schools as well as in the army 
or church. Pupils invariably rise to their feet 
when the teacher enters the room, and scru- 
pulously observe every mark of respect when 
occasion offers. 

Most of the school buildings being new, 
have the modern improvements, and are im- 
mensely more attractive and better adapted 
to the purpose than the buildings in many 
other European cities. Asa rule, I think the 
school houses on the Continent will not com- 
pare with ours. For example, the chief pub- 
lic school buildings in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
would not be tolerated in any county-seat of 
Pennsylvania. But in Vienna the houses are 
located as well as they can be, the architect- 
ure combining utility with esthetic taste. 
There are usually four stories, but the stair- 
ways are of easy ascent, and the younger 
classes are given the lower floors. The light- 
ing and heating are not especially good, but 
the ventilation is excellent. Hats and wrap- 
pings are brought into the recitation room 
and hung on wall hooks. The school furni- 
ture is far less elegant than in most American 
schools of like grade, but it is substantial and 
not uncomfortable. Walls are not required 
to serve also as blackboards. The latter are 
in adjustable frames. 

Physical culture receives marked attention. 
The school system, far from ‘‘ despising the 
body to make wise the mind,” aims to real- 
ize the maxim of the ancients, ‘‘ sana mens in 
corpore sano.’ Although physical exercises 
are not a new thing in the schools, they have 
been greatly improved of late, and instead of 
tasteless routine movements, have become an 
exhilarating and ever-varying exercise that 
the pupils are eager for. There are now in 
the city at least fifty gymnasia or Zurn- 
an stalten as they are called, with two hun- 
dred and seventy-five skilled instructors, and a 
regular drill of about 35,000 pupils, or half 
the total number in the schools. No feature 
is more firmly engrafted into the school sys 
tem than physical culture. 

The industrial schools of Vienna are note- 
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worthy. Besides the hour each day usually 
given in the common schools to some kind of 
hand-work, there are from thirty to forty spe- 
cial schools for this purpose, and their influ- 
ence upon the future industries of the city 
and state is not hard to conjecture. 

No kind of instruction is more insisted on 
than that in religion. Nor does it cause any 
trouble, for the whole matter is summarily 
disposed of by the dominant church having 
its religion taught in the public schools, and 
granting a certain allowance of funds to pri- 
vate schools of other sects, where children 
can attend for a stated length of time, and re 
ceive instruction in the faith of their parents. 
The Bible question will not be agitated here 
probably for years to come, sinte the per- 
centage of Jewish children is but fourteen, 
and of Protestants only two. 

The facilities for higher instruction in 
Vienna are of the best kind, culminating in 
the University, whose far-famed medical de- 
partment attracts here some forty or fifty 
American students. But these higher schools 
are not a part of the public school system 
proper, nor is tuition free in them. 

Vienna, Nov. 24, 1879. 


en 


AS OTHERS SEE US.* 


THE ROLE OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


would seem 


ERTAIN considerations ' 
to drive us to the conclusion that the 
American school, an essentially national in- 
stitution, is more than any other public estab- 
lishment entirely in the hands of the State. 


Nothing of the kind! Public instruction is 
a strictly municipal affair. Each town, each 
village, votes and applies as it sees proper its 
own school tax. Ihe federal government 
does not concern itself at all with the schools. 
The constitution does not give it the right to 
do so. The State government does not even 
go further than to enact general laws, and 
confer upon the towns entire freedom, not 
only of administration, but also of organiza- 
tion in allrespects. If, therefore, the schools 
are flourishing in a large part of the United 
States, especially in the north and west, it is 
because their utility is fully realized not by 
the governing but by the governed classes ; 





* From the Report of the French. Commission. 
Freely translated by Supt. R. K. Buehrle. 


t See Journal for February and June, 1879, Vol. xxvii., page 
260, 400, . 
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it is because successively and independently, 
one after another, the different municipalities 
realize that they are obliged, not by law of 
centralized authority, but by that which is 
much stronger, by the will of the inhabitants, 
by the pressure of local interests, to found 
and maintain these educational institutions 
adapted to the wants of the country. It is this 
very thing which constitutes the immovable 
stability of the system of public schools in 
the United States. It emanated directly from 
the people; it is their creation ; created, and 
so to speak, renewed every instant, by an act 
of the will expressed by each body of taxa- 
bles. Thence, also, the interest which all 
manifest towards it, the pride and confidence 
which it inspires in each town, in each village, 
in each district. This transferring of the care 
of public instruction to the local authorities 
is, moreover, not an isolated fact in the social 
organization of America. 

First of all, the Constitution of the United 
States does not confer on the central or na- 
tional government any power which is not 
directly and manifestly necessary, either for 
the defense of the collective interests of the 
confederation, or for the national relations 
with foreign countries, or finally. for the gov- 
ernment of the several States of the Union. 
Except in these three cases, the central gov- 
ernment may not intervene. In the matter 
of education, therefore, the only part which 
it may assume is the control of military edu- 
cation. It is not meant that the Union is 
indifferent as to theschools. Before handing 
them over to the care of the municipalities, 
it had in a certain measure provided for their 
advent. It refrained from directing their 
development, but only after this was substan- 
tially assured. It was impossible to forbid 
the national government to stimulate public 
instruction by a grand act of munificence, 
and this right it has largely exercised. In 
the years 1785 and 1787 Congress resolved: 
‘¢ Whereas, Religion, morality and educa- 
tion, are necessary to good government and 
to the well-being of humanity,’ ‘‘ to encour- 
age, at all times, schools and all means of 
education,’’ by establishing this principle 
famous in the history of the United States, 
that the ‘ thirty sixth part of the public lands 
be set apart for schools,’’ in other words, 
serve to create a permanent school fund.? A 
productive measure to which millions of the 
children of the poor are indebted for th’ 
education, at a time when the majority 
public schools in other more civil’ 
tries are not open for the gratuit 
of even the indigent. 
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These ‘‘ public lands’? were immense terri- 
tories which the American Union had succes- 
sively acquired, either from European® na- 
tions, or from the Indians, or even from the 
individual States themselves,‘ which had, at 
the formation of the Union, almost unbounded 

ions toward the west, all of which they 
concluded to cede to the Federal Government. 
As colonization advanced toward the west, 
the soil was divided, in a uniform manner, 
into geometrical squares, having an area of 
thirty-six square miles. Each of these areas is 
called a township and forms the territorial unit, 
the circumscribed territory of the future town. 
Each township is again subdivided into thirty- 
six sections of a square mile each (640 acres). 
One of these sections of a square mile, the six- 
teenth, is called the school section, and the 
proceeds of it are devoted exclusively to the 
support of the schools. In the States formed 
since 1787, the sixteenth section of each town- 
ship is so consecrated or set apart by law, to 
the maintenance of a system of public instruc- 
tion. Since 1848, this quota has been doubled ; 
in addition to the sixteenth, the thirty-sixth 
section of each township is to-day devoted to 
the support of the schools. This is the case, 
for example, in California, Minnesota, Oregon 
and Kansas. An act passed in 1841, added 
to these donations in six of the States an 
additional appropriation of 500 acres for each 
State, to which there was added, although 
somewhat late, an appropriation of 62,000,000 
acres in the marshy region. ‘The greater por- 
tion of the proceeds of these possessions has 
been devoted to the schools. 

With that largeness of intelligence which 
was peculiarly their own, the founders of the 
American Republic, of their own accord, 
added to their liberality toward primary 
schools, the territory of two townships in 
each State for the maintainance of a univer- 
sity. All the States organized since the com- 
mencement of the century have received 
these university lands, some have received 
twice,’ the first time at their annexation as 
territories, the second at their admission into 
the Union as States. 

If all these lands had been originally man- 
aged with all necessary care; if instead of 
selling them prematurely, the moment when 


(2) Ordinance of March 20, 1785. (3) Treaty of 1783, with Eng 
land ; of 1795, with Spain ; of 3805, with France ; of 1819, with 
Spain; of 1848 and 1853, with Mexico; of 1845 with Texas ; 
and of 1867, with Russia. (4) From 1781 to 1802, the States of 
New York, Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, the two 
Carolinas and Georgia, ceded to the Federal Government the 
territories which they possessed in the west, and which have 
become the States of iitinois, Ohio and Indiana, (5) Ohio, 
Florida, Wisconsin. But Ohio, for example, managed so badly 
that the proceeds of its three townships do not exceed $10,0c0 


per annum, 
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they would have realized double, triple, and 
even ten times their original value, had been 
seized ; the systems of public instruction of 
the Union would have had a, so to speak, in- 
exhaustible fund at their command. Unfor- 
tunately this was not always the case. With 
entire freedom of administration granted by 
the Union to the States, and by these again 
to the municipalities, it was not to be ex- 
pected that the administration of those inter- 
ests passing through so many different hands 
would everywhere be equally well conducted. 
No general accounts of that administration 
could hitherto be established, and there is 
little probability that this will ever be accom- 
plished. In later years, public opinion, still 
so hostile to all intervention by the central 
authority, has also, with satisfaction, seen the 
government attach more precise conditions 
and obligations to its liberality. The act of 
July 2, 1862, was a happy and decisive step 
in this direction: it provided that each State 
should receive as many times 30,00 acres of 
land as it had representatives in Congress, 
for the purpose of creating a perpetual fund 
for the establishing of a new kind of educa- 
tional institutions. These are the industrial 
and agricultural colleges, which, however, do 


/not exclude scientific and classical studies, 


but give more especial attention to profes- 
sional and practical studies. Each State was 
to establish and maintain at least one of these 
institutions. This has, up to this time, been 
done, and more than half of these colleges 
appear to enjoy increasing prosperity. All 
the lands which the confederation has given 
to the States for this object amount to nearly 
10,000,000 acres. ‘The university lands were 
barely 2,000,000 acres. To conclude, the 
total of the lands obtained from the thirty- 
sixth, devoted to the schools, together with 
the supplementary grants, amounts to about 
150,020,000 acres. To get an idea of the 
magnitude of this territorial fund, notwith- 
standing the low price of the land in these 
remote regions, one need only call to mind, 
that were all these lands contiguous they 
would be equal in area to France, together 
with all the small adjoining countries, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Whatever may be the importance of these 
grants, the opinion of Americans is, that they 
do not give the government the right to con- 
trol the school affairs of the country. Al- 
though it should be fully demonstrated that 
this control would be practically of great ad- 
vantage, no one would dream of advocating 
it. It would be so grave an attack on the 
fundamental principles of the poliiical organ- 
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ization of the United States, that there could 
be in any event but one opinion maintained 
in regard to it. 

Up to the present time, all attempts to give 
the federal government more or less direct 
control over education have been rejected by 
Congress, as well as by an almost unanimous 
public opinion. Thus Mr. Hoar’s bill to 
make the establishment of a complete and 
sufficient system of public instruction in all 
parts of the Union obligatory on the national 
authority, failed to pass in 1871. 

Thus another proposition, still much less 
centralizing, made by Mr. Perce, tending to 
establish a national fund or subsidy for pub- 
lic instruction, and to distribute the revenues 
thereof among the States in proportion to the 
population, on condition that these States 
annually furnish their school statistics at a 
fixed date, also failed to pass in 1872. 

It must not be supposed that the opposition 
to the encroachments of the central govern- 
ment emanates exclusively from the States ; it 
comes especially from the towns and town- 
ships. These are no more disposed to allow 
themselves to be absorbed by the State than 
to allow the State itself to be subjected by the 
confederation. ‘‘ Local self-government is 
the fundamental principle of these democratic 


institutions ; local self-government is also the 
basis of the American school system,”’ said an 
English bishop, Mr. Fraser, in his admirable 
report on the public schools of the United 


States in 1859. This respect for municipal 
independence has been carried almost to an 
absurdity in school affairs. Under the pre- 
text that each locality, each hamlet, has the 
right of governing itself, not only the town- 
ship, but the district, that is to say, the local- 
ity, hamlet or parish, has come to be regarded 
as the territorial unit, and consequently as the 
school district. Such a district, if poor, can- 
not keep its schools open for more than three 
months of the year; while another, often in 
the same township, thanks to the presence of 
one or two rich families, offers teachers a fine 
position. Carried to such a degree of sub- 
division, local self-government should rather be 
called waste and anarchy. Americans must, 
however, be congratulated on a movement 
which has recently developed itself, tending, 
if not to centralization, at least toa certain re- 
striction of local self-government. Two de- 
cisive reforms, in a fair way of being brought 
about, may already be seen in the distance, 
namely: the substitution of the township for 
the district as the territorial unit for school pur- 
poses, and the creation of the office of county 
inspector or superintendent. The former 
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subordinates, although with the nicest care 
and discrimination, the district to the town- 
ship; the latter subordinates the townships 
themselves to the county. 

But this two-fold advance being made, it 
need not be supposed that the United States 
are rapidly moving in the direction of cen- 
tralization in educational affairs. Paradoxical 
as it may seem to strangers, the United States 
do not and cannot have a minister of public 
instruction. It was, even until quite recently, 
substantially impossible to obtain comparative 
statements concerning the schools of America; 
impossible even to know exactly the number 
of schools, teachers, pupils, or the total of the 
educational budgets, or the proportion of the 
illiterate, or any other statistical information. 
This condition of affairs was brought to a 
close by a movement of the friends of public 
instruction, and, in 1866, at a meeting of the 
great National Educational Association, held 
at Washington, a committee composed of 
superintendents of schools of most of the 
States, prepared a memorial which was pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, and 
which demonstrated the necessity of creating 
a central bureau of information on education. 

The bill establishing this ‘* Bureau of Edu- 
cation’’ ‘was passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 80 against 44, and it 
also received the assent of the Senate. Its 
duties were defined as follows: ‘‘ This Bureau 
is established, first, to collect such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and pro- 
gress of education in the several States and 
Territories; and, secondly, to diffuse such 
information respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school systems, 
and methods of teaching, as shall aid the peo- 
ple of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise to promote the cause of educa- 
tion throughout the country.”’ It is to be 
observed that, as appears from the very text, 
and more distinctly still from its discussion in 
the Houses, the establishment of this Bureau 
was granted only on the express condition 
that it should have no legal power nor juris- 
diction over the city or State Superintendents, 
nor any means of compelling them to forward 
their reports to it. Even in the Territories, 
which are governed directly by the federal 
government, it has only the right of demand- 
ing their reports, and of printing and distribut- 
ing them afterwards to those who may have 
need of them. It is a simple organ for the col- 
lecting of statistics, not having any other au- 
thority than that which these services give it. 
It is, as some one has expressed himself in a 
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manner entirely American, ‘‘the clearing 
house”’ of educational information. Not 
withstanding all these reservations, and not- 
withstanding the still plainer intention of not 
exceeding them in the least, the National Bu- 
reau of Education was established, and has 
maintained its existence, with difficulty. The 
first Commissioner or Federal Superintendent 
appointed to this position was Mr. Henry 
Barnard. No one could have been better en- 
titled to public confidence and recognition. 
Mr. H. Barnard, whose works on education ° 
have had a world-wide reputation, and what 
is more, a considerable influence for the good 
of his country, is a pedagogue of recognized 
authority ; and his ability is, perhaps, une- 
qualed in the world in the matter of educa- 
tional statistics. Nevertheless, he did not 
succeed, it appears for want of sufficient sup- 
port, in organizing the Bureau of Education. 
He handed in his resignation. 

After a rather long interruption, and in 
consequence of renewed efforts made by edu- 
cational societies, the work was taken up 
again, and confided to Mr. John Eaton, a man 
of undoubted worth, formerly Superintendent 
of schools of Tennessee, who had performed 
the duties of a general’ during the civil war. 
Thanks to the support of President Grant 
and of the government, Mr. Eaton has suc- 
ceeded in infusing life into this Bureau, in 
obtaining increased appropriations, which are 
still too small,* and in publishing two valua- 
ble series of documents corresponding to the 
double service of the Bureau; the former 





(6) Henry Barnard, born at Hartford, Conn., in 1811, gradu- 
ated at Yale College, entered public life in 1837, as a member 
of the islature, was afterwards elected Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Connecticut; and, after having reorgan- 
ized the schools of his own State, undertook the same work for 
the State of Rhode Island. He has published, of his numerous 
pedagogical works, School Architecture, Normal Schools in 
the United States, History of Education in Connecticut, Na- 
tional Education in Europe, an admirable series of annual 

rts on the progress of the schools, very numerous and valu- 
able monographs; lastly, the grand repertory, which has been for 
a long time the only work of its kind, the Journal of Education, 


(7) John Eaton, born at Sutton, New Hampshire, in 1829, 
raduated at Dartmouth College; he procured the means for 
is own education by teaching. He was principal of a gram- 
mar school of Cleveland, Ohio; afterwards Superintendent of 
schools at Toledo, Ohio, until 1859, when he went to study 
theology at the seminary at Andover, Mass., until 1861, when 
he was ordained by the Leena (Ohio) Presbytery. He was 
commissioned Chaplain of the 27th Ohio Volunteers in 186:. 
neral Grant soon appointed him General Superintendent of 
Freedmen for Mississippi; afterwards he became Colonel of 
infantry and Brigadier-General. He left Washington in 1866, 
where he had been appointed Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, to establish and edit the Dazly Post at 
Memphis, Tenn. Elected Superintendent of schools of this 
State, he was obliged to reorganize the system of public instruc- 
tion after the war ; finally, on the 17th of March, 1870, he was 
appointed to the office whose duties he has discharged since 
that time at the head of the National Beurau of Education at 
Washington. (Abridged from the American Educational Cy- 
clopedia, 1875.) 

(8)$35,570 for the year 1876, asum which, as Mr. Eaton ve 
Fa eetvale house would think sufficient for the nd 
mense labor involved in the correspondence, and the statistical 
publications in charge ofthe Bureau of Education at Washington, 
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consisting of reports or statements received 
from all parts of the Union, and presenting a 
comparative resumé of the official documents 
of the different States ; the latter, consisting of 
‘‘circulars of information’’ intended to give 
to the American public reports of the state of 
education in the different countries in the 
world, historical, statistical, and pedagogical 
sketches on general and special subjects of 
education.’ Even with the aid of the Bureau 
of Education, it is still, at the present time, 
very difficult for a stranger, and perhaps more 
so for an American, to get an idea of educa- 
tion, as a whole, in the United States. It is 
easy to understand a few model institutions of 
a few cities, celebrated long since for their 
public schools ; but if one does not wish to 
stop there, if one also wishes to see the smaller 
towns, the country, and to travel over not 
one but many States, one will soon find him- 
self confronted with so great a diversity of 
details, with modes of organization so pro- 
foundly different, even though in appear- 
ance identical in their plans, and especially 
with the so great inequality of merit or of suc- 
cess, that one is not slow in recognizing the 
impossibility of forming a summary or a gen- 
eralconclusion. This large number of differ- 
ent schools has, properly speaking, nothing 
in common but the American spirit ; but how 
many forms this spirit can assume! With 
what subtlety does it accommodate itself to 
different bodies which it in turn animates! 
How it seems to differ from itself in passing 
from the east to the west, and from the north 
to the south! For want of power to fix by a 
kind of instantaneous photography this mul- 
tiplicity of independent facts, these innumer- 
able and capricious manifestations of the same 
public life, equally spread out in all directions, 
and everywhere equally free, we take points 
from which it may be possible to obtain, if 
not full, at least some correct views. 

We are unable to place all parts of so large 
and fluctuating a tableau equally in the light 
Those which we leave in the shade are, per- 
haps, very different from the others. The 
reader, too, as well as the writer, ought to im- 
pose on himself extreme reserve as to the con- 
clusions as a whole. In any study of the 
United States, the beginning of wisdom is the 
fear of generalizations. 





(9) Titles of some are as follows: Reports on the State of 

Public Instruction in Spain,—in Portugal,—in Bolivia,—in the 

Indies (1873) ; Statistics of Colleges and Free Institutions of 

Secondary Instruction in the Uuited States (1873); Catalogue 

of Publications by American Educators (1895); History of 
); Draw 


Secondary Instruction in Germany (1874 ing in the 
Public Schools ; Historical and Statistical Information con- 
cerning Museums and Libraries (1874-1876), etc.; Theory of 
Education in the United States, by W. T. Harris, of St. Louis. 
(Translated into French by Prof. Wynen, of Antwerp.) 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THE VIEWS OF A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 








J. H. MAJOR. 


WO important articles, copied from 

Bucks County papers, appear in the 
June number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, in which the writers oppose our 
Normal Schools ; and in objecting to these 
institutions of learning, one of the articles 
says they accomplish too much, and the law 
should be amended so as to strictly confine 
the work to professional training for teachers. 
The writers of both articles wrote, evidently, 
without knowing what means brought about 
these schools or without comparing results. 
One of the grandest objects would be lost, if 
such an amendment were effected—that of 
furnishing a cheap and thorough education 
for all classes. If all were endowed with the 
natural qualifications of a successful teacher, 
nothing would be necessary but a knowledge 
of the branches to be taught, and those who 
possessed the pecuniary means could receive 
an education at some private institution of 
learning, and then teach. But many who are 
well educated, many college graduates, never 
become successful _ teachers. Receiving 
knowledge and imparting it are vastly differ- 
ent, hence a necessity for a course of normal 
training. If all who are thus naturally 
favored were rich enough to pay for an 
academical course, then a normal training 
would suffice, and our Normal Schools could 
be confined strictly fo the work of profes- 
sional training schools for teachers. 

The majority of our successful teachers are 
gathered from the poorer classes, and very 
few of them possess the means of acquiring 
an academical course of instruction. Nothing 
stronger could be advanced in favor of the 
policy pursued by the State of Pennsylvania, 
in the support of these schools, than the lan- 
guage of the Bucks County Jntelligencer, viz: 
“No boarding school can successfully com- 
pete with an institution fostered in this way, 
if the courses of study are essentially the 
same. School properties are a drug in Bucks, 
Montgomery and Delaware counties, and all 
other counties throughout the State, except 
those which do not happen to enjoy the excep- 
ceptional and extraordinary advantages of a 
State Normal School.” 

The ‘* Pennsylvania Dutchmen ”’ are a pro- 
gressive people, and they will not retrograde. 
They will not support a high-priced boarding 
school when they can receive the same or 
better tuition for less money. That school 





properties are a drug proves this to be true. 
The Normal Schools not only afford cheaper 
instruction, but they fill a vacancy long felt 
in every county in this State—that of educat- 
ing teachers for the school-room. Our fash- 
ionable boarding schools did not do this. 
Boarding schools were supported by rich 
men ; were, in most cases, regarded as being 
above giving instructions in common school 
branches ; and pupils were studying Latin and 
Greek, and returned home with a liberal 
knowledge of the higher studies, while the 
common English branches were neglected. 
Nor was this the fault of the boarding 
schools ; for the pupils, being among those 
who moved in the higher circles of society, 
did not desire, on entering a _ boarding 
school ; to study and recite the simple lessons 
taught every boy and girl in the common 
schools in their own vicinity. Neither did 
they desire to enter a school into which any 
one could be admitted and taught the rudi- 
ments of education. Something higher was 
expected, and the expectations were realized. 

The sons and daughters of rich men who 
supported those private institutions, very sel- 
dom became teachers, as they were not wil- 
ling to enter a field of labor where the wages 
are small and the criticisms great. Those 
who were striving manfully to become good 
teachers had not the means to procure an 
academical education, hence a demand for 
cheaper schools and schools designed for 
Normal training. John S. Ermentrout, that 
noble educator of the Keystone State Normal 
School, cannot receive too much credit for 
his untiring efforts to establish a Normal 
School in Berks county. During his term of 
office as County Superintendent, he felt need 
of such a school. Berks county has a num- 
ber of private academies, but they did not 
supply the wants of the public schools. A 
number of her sons were sent away to schools 
in other counties, but, as they returned, very 
few of them entered the school room as 
teachers, for the instructions received did 
not prepare them for school work. County 
Superintendents, in some counties, pretended 
to give Normal instruction, and charged 
almost as much for two or three months 
training, as the teachers received for one 
term for teaching. Even the efforts of some 
of these officers, either in their addresses or 
in their examinations, fail to impress the 
teachers with the proper idea of what is re- 
quired in the school room, Hours are spent 
in examining classes in geography, and nota 
question is asked about Pennsylvania, or 
about their native county. An apostrophe 
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from some English author is selected for the 
grammar lesson, and the first principles of 
grammar are overlooked. Our Normal 
schools begin with the rudiments of every 
branch taught. Pupils cannot enter the 
higher classes until they are masters of first 
principles. The course of instruction must 
be thorough, as every pupil is expected to 
pass a creditable examination before disinter- 
ested examiners. 

The amount of money given by the State 
to support these institutions appears to be the 
main objection offered by these writers. If 
it is right to tax the public for the support of 
the common schools, a question which is no 
longer denied, then it is equally just for the 
State to contribute to the support of Normal 
Schools. The effect is becoming manifest in 
every county. Better teachers enter the field, 
a better and a more systematic course of in- 
struction is gradually being adopted, and, 
even those who do not enter the Normal 
Schools, borrow much from them, as the live 
teachers draw from every source possible to 
improve their own methods, and to keep 
pace with the times. Our public schools are 
gradually becoming the poor man’s college ; 
they are gradually advancing higher in their 
course of instruction; and may the day soon 
come when every poor man’s sons and 
daughters can receive a thorough and com- 
plete course of instruction. The proudest 
institutions of our free country are the high 
schools of Conshohocken, of Birdsboro, of 
Ashland, of Shenandoah, etc., and the high 
schools of our cities. 

The Normal Schools are gradually lifting 
the schools of the rural districts up to the 
standard of these high schools, by supplying 
them with teachers thoroughly trained for the 
work of the school-room. How many young 
men and women are receiving a good educa- 
tion, and becoming proud pillars of society, 
through the generous aid of our noble State ! 
As education becomes more general, the de- 
mand fora higher grade increases. Our Nor- 
mal Schools are hurrying on this work. The 
Intelligencer says, ‘‘ That act, by express pro- 
vision, permits each of the schools to employ 
professors to teach nearly every branch of 
human investigation ”—one of the wisest pro- 
visions of the act. 

Our public schools should not be cramped 
into a narrow rut, and held there by this 
strong arm of the law. No language could 
express the folly of a great State like Penn- 
sylvania to organize a public school system, 
complete it with a Normal School system, and 
then confine the whole course of training to 
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a narrow limit that would be neither practical 
nor effectual. 

W. E. Channing says, ‘‘ One of the surest 
signs of the regeneration of society will be 
the elevation of the art of teaching to the 
highest rank in the community.’’ The State, 
by means of the Normal Schools, is gradually 
accomplishing this object. The qualifications 
of those who enter the profession through 
these schools are distinctly marked, and, if 
they become successful teachers, prove them. 
selves such after due trial, they receive a title 
to their profession, which is an honor to the 
recipient. 

As the mass of the people become better 
educated, they are better clothed, housed, and 
in possession of more of the comforts of 
life. New discoveries are made, and a more 
harmonious working of capital and labor is 
the sequence of a general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. The only safety for a republic is to 
educate the people. The best and only sure 
way to become a prosperous and _ intelligent 
nation is by a thorough and complete system 
of national education. God speed our Nor- 
mal Schools ! 

Port Carbon, Pa. 


— 
all 





[COUNTY ESSAYS—ARMSTRONG AND GREENE. ] 


A VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


[An Essay read by Mrs. Hattie Kemp, before the 
Armstrong County Teachers’ Institute, and furnished 
for publication in The Fourna/, at the request of the 
editor, who was present and heard it read. } 


INCE I last had the pleasure of being 
. ) among you, as many of you know, I 
have been to England, and I would like to 
have had you share in some of the sights I 
have seen, and enjoy what I have enjoyed 
during my visit there. As I went alone, how- 
ever, it only remains for me to narrate what 
might interest you, as regards myself. 

Abler pens than mine have written of tours 
in that country, made by those who have 
seen, it may be, far more of England than I 
ever saw, though ‘‘ born and bred ”’ in it, as 
they say there. 

Ido not know if it is quite a fault, that 
English people do not travel as much as we 
do here, although, for its size, I know of no 
country that abounds in more _ interesting 
and beautiful scenes than England ; and per- 
haps this characteristic of staying at home, 
has been especially true of myself. 

But I can claim pretty close intimacy with 
and knowledge of, the Pudlic Schools, and 
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feel it a privilege and a pleasure to speak to 
teachers here, as a teacher from England, of 
her schools ; and in doing so, I hope not to 
boast, for if England is my native land, this 
is the land of my adoption, and while I claim 
relationship totwo such noble nations, I hope 
to prove myself worthy of them, by being 
sincere and candid in my remarks. 

But I am not going straight into school as 
soon as I get to the landing-stage at Liver- 

ol. O, no; I believe there are some here 
who would like to know a little of what I 
did, independently of the school; where I 
went to, and the like. So presuming on your 
interest in me, I must tell you that I sailed 
from Philadelphia, in April, 1878, on the 
American steamship, ‘* The Ohio,” smaller 
than the English ‘‘ Inman Steamers”’ but I 
preferred it much for cleanliness, and for 
courtesy of the officers. 

We got safely across the ocean, and of 
course it rained when I got to Liverpool (it 
has done so each of the three times I ever 
was there). The docks are very fine, and 
fitly illustrate one characteristic of the Eng- 
lish taste—strength. 

Raining as it did, Liverpool looked dreary, 
and I hastened to my destination, the heart 
of what is called in England, ‘‘ The Black 
Country ’’—Birmingham and its neigborhood 
—interesting enough when the iron works 
and factories are all in operation, but pre- 
senting a desolate appearance then, as at the 
present time. 

Not liking this part of the country, I left 
it in a few days for my native county, Mon- 
mouthshire, with its pretty winding Wye— 
the “Rhine of England.” I visited my 
native village, and the schools I went to as a 
child, where I served my apprenticeship of 
four years, and which I had not seen since I 
was seventeen. So you see it is a great many 
years ago. 

I paid a visit next to Reading, and saw 
‘‘ Huntley & Palmer’s Biscuit Factory,’ the 
largest in England ; also visited the residence 


of Mr. John Walter, proprietor of the London | 
This gentleman, as you perhaps | 
know, visited the States as the guest of Presi- 


dent Grant, and was strongly impressed with | 
I also had an | average attendance, after the first sixty. This, 
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the intelligence of the people. 
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chosen. The fields here are hedged in by 
trees, which give this part of the country a 
very pretty leafy appearance. From Read- 
ing I went to Hastings, a fashionable and 
delightful watering-place, at easy distance 
from London. Having friends there, I man- 
aged to get a school, so that I might remain 
among them; and now begins my tale of the 
schools. After this, I can assure you, I did 
not see much of England, outside of the 
town I’m speaking of. 

I said, ‘‘ I got a school.’’ Now, gettinga 
school in England is quite a different process 
from getting one here. In the first place, let 
it be remembered, that teaching in England 
is a profession—that once a man or woman 
arrives at the dignity of schoolmaster or mis- 
tress, he is so for life; he may be absent as I 
was for years, but whenever he is disposed to 
| teach, the certificate holds good, and he may 
| engage himself again without any difficulty. 

The first thing I did, then, was to get a paper 
devoted largely to advertisements, strictly for 
teachers, and seeing a position that suited me, 
I applied by letter, and was appointed. 

It was unavoidably late on a Saturday 
night in September, when I arrived at the 
school-house, and this means the dwelling 
house, built and furnished by the school man- 
agers for the residence of the mistress. I 
found the clergyman’s wife awaiting me, and 
after supper (for you know the English eat a 
late supper), she left me. I did not quite 
relish being alone in a new house and school, 
for I must tell you these were perfectly new 
buildings ; but, after a thorough search that 
no one lay lurking about, I| retired. 

Sunday I rested, and on Monday I was 
met by, about one hundred and twenty pupils, 
boys and girls, from three to fourteen, and 
actually a few under three. This was quite a 
large number of scholars to manage, for I had 
only one young girl, about eighteen years 
old, to help me, and she was quite unaccus- 
tomed to teaching large classes. 

I must tell you this is not as it should have 
been, but arose from neglect of the managers 
to procure assistance in time—the government 
minimum is that there be one pupil-teacher 
or apprentice to every forty scholars, in 





opportunity of looking at Wellington College | you will see, is altogether too little, and not 
—Eton on a small scale—four hundred boys, | many schools work with such a mean staff; 


instead of a thousand, as at Eton. The foun- 
dation stone of the former schools was the 
last laid by ‘* Albert the Good.” 

The Royal County of Berks is very beauti- 
ful; I cannot tell you how lovely it is; the 
site for Windsor Castle was indeed well 


but I opened these schools with less than that. 

For a fortnight, this young lady and I 
worked on, when she fell ill, and for one 
week I had the whole to myself. I can assure 
you, Leechburg, Pa., looked most attractive 
to me then with its compact little rooms. But 
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the fourth week brought me efficient aid in 
the shape of an ex-pupil-teacher ; that is, one 
who had finished her apprenticeship as a pupil- 
teacher, but who had not attended the Train- 
ing College to. get a diploma, and who was 
provisionally certificated for five years only, 
to serve as assistant under a certificated 
teacher. 

And now we commenced work in earnest. 
There were several things that I did not quite 
like, after teaching in Leechburg. I will just 
name a few : 

1. There were the name, age, residence, 
and other particulars of each child to be 
filled in on certain forms by the parents them- 
selves, and then copied into two or three dif- 
ferent books by myself. 

2. There was a fee to collect each Mon- 
day morning, and an account to keep. 

3. There was a time-table to be made out, 
and sent to Her Majesty’s Inspector, for ap- 
proval—you will not fail to see the absurdity 
of this, for once approved, you must work 
by that for a whole year. 

4. There was a distressing amount of tar- 
diness. English children are not nearly as 
punctual as the children are here. I gave 
my scholars two hours for dinner, and then it 
was quite a common sight to see them com- 


ing very leisurely along half an hour after 


that It was more than annoying, not only 
as being a bad habit in itself, but the regis- 
ters had to be finally closed, at least two 
hours before the secular instruction ended— 
and attendances mean money in England. 

We had an examination on religious sub- 
jects in November. The first forty-five or fifty 
minutes ‘of each day we devoted to the Scrip- 
tures ; for mine was a “ Voluntary School,”’ 
#. e., one belonging to a certain religious 
body, which voluntarily supports the school 
in part, whose tenets are taught, and whose 
school, in conforming to government require- 
ments in secw/ar work, is regarded as a public 
school. 

In the other class of public schools, called 
‘** Board Schools,”’ religious teaching is usu- 
ally excluded. ‘These are unsectarian, and 
originated in Birmingham in 1870. They 
are more like our schools here, and derive 
their income from aschool-rate, supplemented 
by a grant from the government, on the 
same principle as the ‘‘ Voluntary Schools”’ 
—payment on average attendance, and on 
result of individual examination of children 
over seven, and class examinations of chil- 
dren under seven. 

And now, the religious examinatiOn over, 
we began to prepare for the secular, govern- 
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ment examination in ten months. The sub. 
jects taught are much the same as we have 
here, only singing holds a more prominent 
place, and needle-work is required of the 
girls. ‘The children are arranged in what are 
called ‘Standards ,’”"—-Standard I. represent. 
ing children over seven; Standard II chil. 
dren over eight, and so on; but age need 
not determine the standard. 

The work of each standard is found in the 
‘* code,” a book which no teacher in England 
could at all do without. It quite bewildered 
me with its rules and regulations ; but it had 
one happy omission—said nothing about 
text-books. It asks for certain rules in arith- 
metic, from each standard, yearly, so that 
each rule is likely to be thoroughly learned, 
receiving daily drilling for a year round. 
And here, I think, we would do well to imi- 
tate. for while we have no puzzling code, we 
have this theory pretty well grounded, that to 
get through the few examples in each rule in 
a text-book is thorough enough. 

Then, writing, if it is to be treated as a 
subject in itself, is more likely to receive at- 
tention from the ear/est, and progresses with 
reading and arithmetic. Quality, not quan- 
tity, will mark each day’s work. 

But the chief thing that would interest the 
lady teachers, and it should not fail to inter- 
est the gentlemen too, is the needle-work, 
This is universally taught to girls. Previous 
to 1878, the needle-work was left to the dis- 
cussion of the mistress; but my ‘‘ Lords of 
the Committee of the Council on Education,” 
I suppose, thought such matters too important 
to leave to woman’s judgment and taste, and 
actually in the ‘‘code’’ you see stated the 
minutest details of work of each grade thus: 

1st Grade, Meaning the little seven-year-olds, hem, 
fix and tack a hem, seaming, 18 inches by 3 of knit- 
ting, with white cotton. (Note the color.) 

2d Grade. Seaming and felling, pleating, fix a 
square corner, knit muffatees with four needles. 

3d Grade. Same as stage 2. Herring-boning, 
stitching, marking,darning on canvas, knit child’s sock. 

4th Grade. Same as in previous stages, gather into 
a band, sew on tapes and strings, button-holes, darn- 
ing on stockings, marking on linen, knit stocking, cut 
out any ordinary garment, and so on, harder and 
harder, up to stage 6. 

It is no wonder that, in London, schools are 
opened to teach the teachers. To work we 
went, devoting three afternoons a week to 
this absorbing subject. It was quite as much 
as I could do to take about fifty girls and 
teach them. There was the knitting ; the pins 
would get out, and the stitches would run 
down, the thread would break in the middle 
of the button-hole, the little fingers would get 
dirty, and the work would get soiled. A 
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lavatory is essential in an English school, 
if only on account of the needle-work ; and I 
think it would be an improvement, if we had 
one in each of our schools. 

At the year’s-end, the work was finished, 
each child’s name attached to her work, and 
ready for the Inspector’s ken. But this is 
not enough; he must see them at work, so 
with needle and thread, they each do as re- 
quired—tothe one, he says, ‘‘A button-hole ;” 
to another, Sew on a button ; to another, Fix 
a seam, and so on. Well, we got through 
this ordeal, and I am only sorry I have not 
the work to show you; without seeing it, you 
can scarcely believe what little fingers can do. 

Examination day is a day—the day, to an 
English teacher, of all the days in the year. 
It is often hard to stand back and see unfit 
questions put—your year’s work tested by 
individual results—your reputation as a 
teacher dependent upon, and your salary 
regulated thereby. No circumstances what- 
ever being allowed to modify the examina- 
tion—the same standard for all schools, for a 
London or a Birmingham school, with every 
privilege, except fog and smoke, as for a vil- 
lage hamlet, where, perhaps, funds are low 
and population scattered—for a new school 
as for an old-established one—for a school 


well supplied with teachers as for one of my 


description. All scholars, too, are supposed 
to be of equal ability, and the dull boy is 
pulled along too rapidly, and the bright boy 
kept back to wait for him; the results too 
often being, as Max Miiller says, that ‘* what 
ought to be the best and freest years in a 
man’s life, are spent in cramming and exam- 
inations ;’’ and in England as here, ‘‘ there is 
a strong feeling against the tyranny of exam- 
inations, against the cramping and withering 
influence they are supposed to exercise on 
the young.’’ But like him, ‘‘I cannot see 
how it is possible to abolish them, although 
the fact cannot be concealed, that the man- 
ner of conducting examinations, and the 
results, are often appalling.” 

But with it all, I still maintain that the 
abuse of a thing should not cause its disuse ; 
and perhaps it is for us here to find out the 
happy and successful working of examina- 
tions; for, I think it inevitable that some- 
thing must be done in this direction, or we 
shall drift into the opposite and more fatal 
extreme of looseness and ease. 

But the examination is over, and with it 
indeed my work, a year’s work in old Eng- 
land. Ishall never go to England to ‘‘keep’’ 
school ; it is ‘‘ teach’’ school there ! 

And now you will know how I have been 
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occupied since I left you. I told you I had 
said good-bye to sight-seeing, when I took to 
teaching! But I have done at Hastings now, 
and indeed with ‘‘ Old England,’’ so with a 
last look at St. Paul’s, as I am hurriedly driven 
through London, a short visit to Birmingham, 
the stronghold of ‘‘ Board Schools,’’ and a 
little Liverpool rain again, I am back in 
Leechburg almost before I know it, and, three 
days after, find myself teaching the same 
things to “‘ Young America,’ as I taught four 
thousand miles away, a few days before ! 

Yes, back in Armstrong county, where the 
schools are closed for half the year, where the 
page in the ¢ext book is the standard of effici- 
ency, and where teachers need not look at an 
advertising paper for a position, as other pro- 
fessions do, but go to, and participate in, a 
scene, the nearest thing to which is an old- 
fashioned custom in England, in which servant 
men and maids stand each side of the street 
at the village fairs, for the farmers to engage 
them, or pass them by, as they please !—but 
not on the principle ‘‘ The cheaper the bet- 
ter ;’’ where the gentlemen sew on their own 
buttons—where there is no ‘‘ very-very ’’ dig- 
nified inspector—a superior intelligence— 
no school fees—no_ three-year-olds—and 
where the secret of strength lies in unity and 
equality. 


THE BEST SERVICE. 


MISS LIZZIE N. DAY. 


“All served, all serving: nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown.” 


HIS vast universe, great and ‘glorious 
hymn to its Creator, by the order and 
union of all its parts is in fulness and harmony 
complete. All parts relate to the whole, and 
each has its portion of the great melody to 
produce. The greater, grander works make up 
the deeper strains ; the simpler ones the soft, 
sweet sounds produce ; while still others serve 
as an accompaniment to the whole ; each in- 
strument in which—great or small, brazen or 
gold—sends forth its own peculiar sound, 
essential to the ‘‘according music”’ of the 
whole. The ¢heme, without even the least of 
its subordinate parts, is incomplete, and each 
of them in turn receives from it new power 
and beauty. Then, of its parts—the small 
and great, weak and mighty—all aid in the 
harmony ; each to each adds excellence, and 
from each receives addition to its own, so 
that there ascends not from a masterpiece of 
creation a single song, but from the whole 
universe one vast symphony of sound. Every 
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melody must first exist in the mind of the 
composer, thought out, arranged, harmonized, 
completed, before the notes of music can ex- 
press its beauty. According to a beautiful 
fact in the theory of music, each one of these 
notes, brought out in the execution, is made 
to send forth vibrations which meet those of 
every other, change them to some extent, 
combine with them, and lend their sound to 
the harmony of the whole. So was there in 
the infinite mind this grand hymn of the uni- 
verse—perfect in the adaptation and harmony 
of its parts ; and now, in its production, each 
created work and being sending forth vibra- 
tions of its own, meeting, influencing, and 
blending with those of every other, to sound 
forth the great thought pre-existent in the 
mind of God. How grand the thought! 
that he so formed all his creatures—each for 
the good of each, and from each getting 
good—has so connected all his works, that 
no one can be perfect and stand alone. As 
with all God’s works, so are all his people 
thus intimately connected one with another. 
Throughout the wide world no one lives 
alone, but all live for each other, have com- 
mon wants and mutual interests. To each 
are given certain powers and capacities ; cor- 
responding to these, certain results to accom- 
plish, which—be they great or small ~ mate- 
rially affect the work of all, and not attained, 
would leave it incomplete. 

And yet we are ever prone to regard with 
infinite wonder and praise the grand achieve- 
ments of a mighty nation, thinking not of the 
ten thousand times ten thousand forces that 
were at work, influences that were exerted, 
hearts that were broken, lives that were gen- 
erously sacrificed, to bring about these won- 
derful results. ' 

Lo! from the smoke and din of battle, the 
conquering hero comes, clad in all the proud 
array of war ; and at once, as from the very 
nature of our being, we bow down in awe and 
admiration, just as if all the honor of the 
nation’s triumph and deliverance were due 
to him, forgetting often the myriad dying 
ones he has left behind, whose suffering and 
pain, whose toils and faithful service rendered 
him, combined to wreathe the laurels for his 
brow. 

And now, perhaps, some towering genius 
gains our praise, one to whom we owe some 
great invention in the arts of discovery in 
science, which has affected all the interests of 
society, and, it may be, placed the race upon 
a higher plane from which it never goes back 
again. Though our gratitude be justly due 
to such an one, we are wont to magnify the 
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work as his alone, unmindful of past wisdom, 
sacrifice, perils, and discoveries which brought 
him aid, and the daily toil of many hands 
necessary to the successful carrying out of his 
great design. 

Thus are we ever prone blindly to call 
earth’s great ones those who seem to rate the 
conquerors, projectors of vast schemes, heroes 
who have marked their lives by a series of 
most noble deeds ; losing sight of the millions 
who have contributed to the success of these 
great works, but have received thereby no 
palms or laurels. We hear and praise the 
song, regarding not the many zofes which 
constitute its harmony. 

We consider those the servers of their race 
who have been its public benefactors, and the 
names of such we are accustomed to celebrate 
in orations, songs, and poems. We are en- 
raptured with the productions of the ‘< colossal 
chisel”’ of Phidias or pen of a Dante—master 
workmen of centuries past; when he who cuts 
the stone that builds our houses, lays our 
pavements, or he whose faithful pen conveys, 
some knowledge to earth’s multitudes, could 
show us every day, works, though different, 
just as brave and.grand. 

All around us, just beside us, toiling for 
us, are these ministers of the race; whether 
in public life they ‘‘harangue senates, ad- 
dress juries or prescribe medicines ;”’ whether 
from editorial sanctums they send forth words 
which influence the acts and opinions of 
men ; or from lecture-rooms, teachings which 
prepare coming generations for life-work ; or 
from clerical halls, ministerings of a higher, 
better life than that of earth. And the work 
of every common day-laborer, whether it be 
in the coal-mine, on the farm, or in the fac- 
tory, whether he drive a hack or sweep a 
street-crossing,guide an engine or lay rails 
on a railroad track; whether he build fence, 
break stones upon the highway, till the soil, 
or even protect the garden from destructive 
insects—anything and everything that he 
does, though it be at the command and by the 
direction of those above him, if performed 
faithfully and with all his might, brings 
blessings to his fellowmen and justly deserves 
their praise. The faithful household servant 
just as truly confers good on those about her 
by a daily performance of the duties which 
come into her life, be they what they may. 
‘‘Who sweeps a room as by God’s law, 
makes it and the action fine.’’ Hers is a 
personal service, which should be estimated 
in kindness, not in cents, and by a proper 
recognition of the good received at her hands. 
And last —let us speak it with reverence—the 
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patient, tender mother who ever cheerfully 
carries on the work of the home-life, helping 
her children to gain the knowledge she never 

d. She leads a noble life. With ‘ la- 
bors, cares and counsels for their good, her 
industry becomes the children’s wealth, her 
prayers the ablest advocates of heaven’s 
blessings on their heads,”’ her life for them a 
willing sacrifice. 

Such are the works that bless—excellent 
service, bringing true happiness to those by 
whom it is given. For the sweetest joy of life 
isnot found in ‘‘ marching squadrons with 
flying banners and sounding drum,” but in 
charity to men and love toGod. While the 
one is ofttimes characterized by selfishness 
and suffering, the other is but a series of 
kindly offices, even to the weary, broken 
ones of earthh How much more excellent 


than enduring monuments of fame are the : 


‘eternal homes built deep in poor men’s 
hearts for such as do God’s work upon the 
earth!” Dare we call his life a worthless 
one who seeks not for applause, nor causes 
any part of earth to echo back the glory of 
his name? Many men have been blessings 
to the earth without making any noise therein. 
Thinkest thou perchance that they remain unknown 
Whom thou knowest not ? 
By angels trumps in Heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot. 

Those who are great and those who would 
be great must serve. In the common inter- 
course of life, the thousand little courtesies 
and feelings of kindness and love for our fel- 
lows which express themselves in pleasing 
manners, make up the service of the heart— 
excellent service, contributing almost more 
than any other circumstance to success and 
advancement. And yet we are ever prone to 
underrate these little things of life, to neglect 
the smaller services and strive for something 
great. It was not so with England’s blind 
poet, for Wordsworth says of him: 

Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Pure as the naked heavens: majestic, free; 
So didst thou travel in life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

We have the record of another higher, 
holier one, whose life was wholly communi- 
cated to the race. No burdens for him were 
too lowly to bear, no wants too humble for 
his ministry—the Saviour of men. He came 
not to rule, but to serve—the grandest, sweet- 
ést service earth hath ever known! From 
him may we catch the meaning of life’s truest, 
noblest end—to do always well and willingly 
the little things which are committed to us. 

He serves best who thinks of others, not 








| was and still is his only business. 


ship on that committee 
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himself ; he serves noblest who heeds the call 
of duty, and waits not for the loud applause 
of fame. Then, patient, faithful worker of 
whatever name thou be, do the duty which 
lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to be a 
duty ; and though thy life be lowly, and thy 
faithful ministering—even through toils and 
pains—meet with neither recognition nor re- 
ward from earth, and thou canst not see why 
these things should be so, in the unending 
light of heaven all shall be made plain, and 
the excellency of thy serving shall yet appear. 


_— 
— 


STATUS OF A TEACHER. 





HAT,” inquired a friend the other 
day, ‘‘what is the status of a 
teacher? Is he teacher only when engaged in 
hearing recitations in the school or the class- 
room, or when he has a positive contract 
with a board of directors for a definite num- 
ber of months; or is he a teacher all the time 
by virtue of his profession or calling, though 
for awhile he be enjoying a vacation, or be 
seeking here and there for employment in his 
particular business ?” 

‘*Why do you ask such a long question, 
with so many o7’s in it?’ we replied. 

‘* Because,’’ said our querist, ‘‘a case has 
lately occurred which involves the principle 
that I have tried to set forth in my question. 
Before the close of our last institute, a vote 
was taken to elect a committee on permanent 
certificates. Objection was made to one of 
the candidates on the ground that he was not 
engaged in teaching, in fact was not a teacher, 
and was therefore ineligible.”’ 

“Was he really a teacher by profession ?”’ 
was asked. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ answered our friend, ‘‘ teaching 
He is a 
graduate of one of our State Normal Schools, 
and holds a normal diploma, and he has 
taught with marked success in two or three of 
the public schools of our county. Indeed, in 
moral worth and professional skill, he stands 
in the front rank.”’ 

‘¢And yet,” we exclaimed, ‘‘he was 
deemed ineligible as a candidate for member- 
1? 

‘So it seemed,” continued our querist ; 
‘‘and the strange conclusion arrived at by 
those who urged their objection leads me to 
ask, What is the status of a teacher? Or, to 
be more explicit, what is the meaning of that 
portion of the school law which defines the 
qualifications of a member of the Committee 
on Permanent Certificates ?”’ 
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Happening to have a copy of the School 
Laws by us, we opened at pages 121 and 
126, and read as follows : 

The State Superintendent of Common Schools shall 
cause to be prepared a new grade of teachers’ certifi- 
cates, to be called a Permanent certificate, which 
shall be granted by him to practical teachers holding 
professional certificates, upon the recommendation of 
the board or boards of directors in whose employment 
the applicant shall have taught for the three preceding 
annual school terms, which shall be countersigned by 
the proper county, city or borough superintendent in 
office where the application shall be made, and ap- 
proved, after examination, if they deem it necessary, 
by a committee of five teachers, a part of whom may 
be females, holding permanent certificates, if there be 
so many holding such certificates; but if there be none 
or not a sufficient number of that grade of teachers, 
the committee shall be constituted wholly or in part, 
as the case may be, of teachers holding professional 
certificates; said committee to be elected by ballot by 
the members of the teachers’ institute at its annual 
session, from the same county, city or borough in 
which the applicant resides at the time of making the 


application. 

None but teachers holding the highest grades of 
certificates are eligible as members of the Committee 
on teachers’ certificates. Wherever there are five 
teachers, who are members of the institute of any 
county, and actually engaged in teaching, and who 
hold permanent certificates or diplomas from State 
Normal Schools, the committee must be wholly con- 
stituted of that class of teachers. 


‘* Yes, I have read all that myself,’’ inter- 
rupted our friend, a little excited. ‘‘ The first 
part is aw ; the second, the State Superin- 
tendent’s opinion as to the meaning of the 
law. And out of this opinion or decision, as 
I should, I suppose, call it, has arisen all the 
difficulty in the case in question.” 

‘« Perhaps your candidate was not a mem- 
ber of the county institute,’ we suggested. 

‘¢ Yes, he was,’’ returned our friend rather 
hastily. ‘‘ His opposers could allege nothing 
against him except that ‘ he was not actually 
engaged in teaching.’ They emphasized this 
word actually, as used by the State Superin- 
tendent, and insisted that it referred to such 
persons only as were at the time of the elec- 
tion really employed in the public schools. 
The candidate alluded to was not in this 
sense ‘actually engaged in teaching.’ He 
had taught in the public schools till failing 
health obliged him to quit for a season. He 
afterwards taught for a few months in a pri- 
vate school’’— 

** Ah!” said we, interrupting him in turn, 
‘did not this last fact exclude from such a 
committee ?”’ 

“‘ Not at all, not at all !”’ rejoined our friend, 
still more excited. ‘‘ The law and the de- 
cision that you have just read, make no such 
limitation as that the members of the com- 
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mittee must be employed in the pudiic schools 
at the time of their election. As I was say- 
ing, the gentleman had taught a few months 
in a private school—a college, sir—but, when 
he was a candidate he was out of employ- 
ment, and open to any remunerative profes. 
sional engagement. Now, I cannot believe 
that our State Superintendent ever designed 
that such a narrow construction should be 
put upon the law, or rather upon his own 
words, as was urged in this case. According 
to the law itself, the man was as eligible as 
any other person in the county.”’ 

‘* Why,” continued our friend, arising from 
his chair, and evidently warming up, ‘“‘ if you 
press the word actually in this way, where 
will you stop? You will exclude from these 
committees, or from being a candidate, every 
individual who is not actually engaged at the 
identical time of balloting, in hearing recita- 
tions or delivering instructions to a class in 
some public school. I hold that in the eye of 
the school law a teacher is a teacher a// the 
time, unless he turns aside permanently to 
some other business. He does not cease to 
be a teacher when he dismisses his school in 
the evening, or when his engagement is ended 
the last day of his term. Neither does he 
cease to be a teacher or forfeit his chance for 
a place on the committee because he happens 
to he employed, or for a brief period, engages 
in some other calling. Of course, he must 
be a professional teacher, not one who teaches 
merely because he can get nothing else to do 
that will pay him better. We have a few men 
who teach awhile, then turn aside to farming, 
dairying, clerking, auctioneering, etc., and 
then, as they fail in each of these, go back to 
the school-room. Such fellows should never 
be encouraged ; but—”’ 

‘* Keep cool,”’ we exhorted, as we noticed 
our friend striking an oratorical attitude, and 
becoming indignant. ‘‘ Let us say no more 
about the matter now, but send a report of 
our conversation to the School Journal, and 
perhaps its worthy editor will tell us clearly 
and authoritatively ‘‘ what is the status of a 
teacher.”’ PEDAGOGUS. 


— 





When I consider the heavens, the work of thy hands, 
The moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 
And the son of man that thou carest for him ? 
Yet thou hast made him little lower than God; 
Thou hast crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou hast given him dominion over the works ef thy 
hands ; 

Thou hast put all things under his feet. 

Hebrew Psalm. 
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EXTRACTS AND SELECTIONS. 


F we traverse the world, it is possible to 

find cities without walls, without letters, 
without schools and theatres; but a city 
without a temple, or that practiceth not wor- 
ship, prayers, and the like, no man ever saw. 
—Plutarch. 

The temple I frequent is the turquoise 
dome of the sky. I sell my rosary and all 
the holy names around it, for that wine 
which fills creation’s cup. I have turned the 
prayers of the pious to happy songs. The 
earth is all enchanted ground. Thine it is, 
thou Supreme Wisdom, with its light and 
shadow, its ebb and flow.— Omar Khayyam. 

If a man foolishly does me wrong, I will 
return to him the protection of my ungrudg- 
ing love. The more evil comes from him, 
the more good shall go from me. Overcome 
all anger by love; overcome greed by lib 
erality ; overcome falsehood by truth; over 
come evil by good. Hatred never ceases by 
hatred, but by love; this is an old rule.— 
Buddha. 

The prayer of Socrates: O, beloved Pan, 
and all ye other gods of this place, grant me 
to become beautiful in the inner man, and 
that whatever outward things I have may be 
at peace with those within. May I deem the 
wise man rich, and may I have such a portion 
of gold as none but a prudent man can either 
bear or employ. Do we need anything else, 
Phaedrus ? for myself I have prayed enough. 
—Plato (Phaedrus). 

In whom there is truth and righteousness, 
he is the true man. He who is free from 
anger, dutiful, virtuous, without weakness 
and subdued ; he who utters true speech, in- 
structive and free from hardiness, so that he 
offends no one, him I call indeed a man. He 
whose knowledge is deep, who possesses wis- 
dom, who knows the right way; he who is 
tolerant with the intolerant, mild with fault- 
finders, free from passion among the passion- 
ate, him I call a man.—( Buddhist). 

This little life boat of an earth, with its 
noisy crew of mankind, and all their troubled 
history, will one day have vanished ; faded 
like a cloud-speck from the azure of the sky. 
What then is man? He endures but for an 
hour, and is crushed before the moth. Yet 
in the beginning and in the working of a 
faithful man is there already (as all faith, from 
the beginning gives assurance) a something 
that pertains not this death element of Time ; 
that triumphs over time, and is, and will be, 
when time shall be no more.— Cardyée. 





SoME are apt to suppose, from the copious 
and elaborate arguments which have been 
urged in defense of the Christian Scriptures, 
that these are books whose authenticity is 
harder to be established than that of other 
supposed ancient works ; whereas the fact is, 
in the very highest degree the reverse. The 
importance and the difficulty of proving any 
point, are very apt to be confounded to- 
gether. We bar the doors carefully, not 
merely when we expect a formidable attack, 
but when we have a treasure in the house.— 
Whateley. 


Orax lesssons ! they should come from the 
overflowing beakers, not from the scanty cup. 
If mechanical, what an utter failure they be- 
come! ‘They must be so spontaneous as to 
awaken an interest in every pupil, so well 
prepared for as to satisfy the aroused atten- 
tion ; so replete as to tempt and reward all 
mental craving ; so suggestive as to start in- 
numerable activities in the listening brain ; 
and so forceful and inspiring as to drive to 
investigation, research and study, by every 
available means. They should be mixed 
with every recitation,—an infiltration of sun- 
light over every path of knowledge, shorten- 
ing and illuminating the road, and yet re- 
vealing an infinite vista.—V. £. Journal. 


A work published by Dr. Frederick Bate- 
man jin opposition to the doctrines of Darwin, 
was recently brought to the attention of the 
French Academy of Sciences, by M. Larray, 
who asserted that Dr. Bateman had transferred 
the subject of evolution to the domain of psy- 
chology. The substance of M. Larray’s re- 
marks is thus reported in the Journal of 
Science: ‘* While admitting that man, in his 
purely physical nature, is closely allied to cer- 
tain animals, Dr. Bateman‘repudiates entirely 
the conclusion drawn from that analogy by 
Mr. Darwin; for, supposing the resemblance 
of man to an animal, bone for bone, nerve 
for nerve, muscle for muscle, to be proved, 
what are we to conclude from it, if it is also 
demonstrated that man possesses a distinctive 
attribute, the least trace of which is not found 
in a brute, an attribute which establishes a 
gulf between the two? The author affirms 
that such a distinctive attribute exists in ar- 
ticulate speech. He examines first the doc- 
trine of Darwinism, beginning with an ex- 
position of the principles of evolution as laid 
down by Haeckel. He then asserts that no 
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proof exists of the transmutation of species | 
within historic times, and cites the cases of 
bodies embalmed for 3,000 years, and of the 
birds and animals carved on the ancient mon 
uments of Egypt. He thus confirms what 
Flourens had already said, namely: ‘The 
species do not alter or pass from one to the 
other: the species are fixed.’ ”’ 


THE first pilgrim boy born on these shores 
was not of age ere Harvard College was 
founded. And, ever since, the Christian 
Church has gone on founding colleges. Yale, 
Princeton, Darmouth, Amherst, Williams, 
Bowdoin, Brown, Hamilton, are all proof of 
a natural affinity between religion and learn- 
ing. It was the Church that laid the founda- 
tion of these institutions, and others like 
them. She felt, as she always has felt when 
true to her mission, that her faith, to be kept 
alive, vigorous, and aggressive, must have an 
intelligent reason. She reared colleges for 
her brain, that she might have more room 
and more power for her heart. History is all 
one way. ‘The church that thrives, is the 
church that makes the college thrive. The 
church that takes ground and holds it, is the 
church that plants institutions of learning 
and holds them.— WV. Y. Zvange/is¢. 


THE public have not held teachers to their 
true responsibility. We send a young lad or 
a young girl to school, and find that, while 
we are paying out a great deal of money for 





them, they are gaining nothing. We com- 
plain, and are informed that our children are | 
not industrious, that they do not seem inter- 
ested in their studies, that they are absorbed 
in play, etc., etc. In ninety-nine cases in a 
hundred, our disappointment is entirely the 
fault of the teacher. He or she is simply in- 
competent for the duty he or she has under- 
taken. A first-class teacher always has good 
pupils. Lack of interest in study is always 
the result of poor teaching. We send a boy 
to college, and find that he regards his studies 
as a grind—that he is only interested in get- 
ting good marks, and that he is getting no 
scholarly tastes, and winning no scholarly de- 
lights. We inquire, and find him in the 
hands of a young tutor, without experience, 
who really pretends to be no more than a 
task-master, and who knows nothing, and 
seems to care nothing about the office of 
teaching. The placing of large masses of 
young men in the hands of inexperienced 
persons, who do not pretend to do more 
than to set tasks and record the manner 
in which they are performed, without guid- 
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ance or assistance, is a gross imposition of 
the college upon a trusting public; and it 
is high time that an outcry so determined 
and persistent is raised against it that it shall 
procure a reform.—/. G. Holland. 


In nine cases out of ten, a man’s life will 
not be a success if he does not bear burdens 
in his childhood. If the fondness or the 
vanity of father or mother has kept him from 
hard work; if another always helps him out 
at the end of his row; if instead of taking 
his turn at pitching off, he stowed away all 
the time—in short, if what was light fell to 
him, and what was heavy about the work to 
some one else; if he has been permitted to 
shirk until shirking has become a_ habit, 
unless a miracle has been wrought, his life 
will be a failure, and the blame will not be 
half so much his as that of his weak and 
foolish parents. On the other hand, if a boy 
has been brought up to do his part, never 
allowed to shirk his responsibility, or to dodge 
work, whether or not it made his head ache 
or soiled his hands, until bearing burdens has 
become a matter of pride, the heavy end of 
the wood his choice, parents as they bid him 
good-bye may dismiss their fear. The ele- 
ments of success are his, and at some time 
and in some way, the world will recognize 
his capacity.— Zhe Teacher. 


THE ultimate object of the school is the 
formation of character. Knowledge and 
mental growth are acquired through the phy- 
sical organs; hence these organs should be 
trained so that the pupil shall have a facility 
in the right use of them, and he should be 
brought into that state in which he has the 
ability and inclination for the right use of all 
his faculties. ‘The teacher should aim to se- 
cure for his pupil three things: (1) Knowl- 
edge; (2) A true method of study; (3) 
Right mental training. How shall these be 
secured in school? ‘The mind is developed 
by the right exertion of its powers. ‘The class 
of objects presented, and the order and man- 
ner of presenting them, will determine the 
kind of activity excited, of knowledge ac- 
quired, and of emotions produced. An ob- 
ject of thought is anything of which the mind 
may think. The mind gains all its ideas from 
objects of thought, and expresses them by 
words spoken or written. ‘Teaching is pre- 
senting an object of thought to the mind of 
the pupil so as to lead the pupil to acquire 
knowledge by the right mental exercise. 
There are two ways of attempting to teach; 
first, by presenting the verbal description of 
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the object, the pupil thus receiving the ideas 
of another through writing ; this is called the 
written method, The second is by present- 
ing the real objects of thought to the mind, 
thus enabling the pupil to get his own ideas 
from the object ; this is the objective method. 
The correct use of the latter method secures 
right mental training, and inculcates a true 
method of study. ‘The teacher presents the 
truth, excites a love for it, and the pupil is 
no longer satisfied with anything but the 
truth. Such results cannot follow from the 
written method.— Boyden. 


Tue Sunday sermons and other public ex- 
ercises of the clergy form but a small part of 
their occupation. It is a wide departure 
from the original idea of the elevated duties 
of the clergy, to think that the value of their 
services can be graded by pecuniary consider- 
ations. How would an account rendered 
read with such items as these: ‘* To furnish- 
ing aid to the widow and fatherless;’’ ‘‘ To 
ministering to a mind diseased ;”’ ‘‘ To find- 
ing a home for an orphan ;”’ ‘‘ To making a 
public appeal for charity;” ‘‘To giving 
counsel to a person bewildered ;” ‘‘ To bring- 
ing comfort to a sick-bed ;”’ ** To closing the 
eyes of the departed’ —how would such an 
account read, with the charges in each case 


specified, carried out, and put together in a 
sum total? It is for these, and kindred du- 
ties, that clergymen are sustained; and their 
pecuniary support by right-minded people, is 
in the nature of a respectful and affectionate 
recognition of their necessity, value and faith- 
fulness. —Phila. Ledger. 


Ir is surprising to see what an array of 
facts, of thoughts, of judgments, and of feel- 
ings, a skillful questioner can draw from a 
group of thirty boys and girls upon any one 
of a great range of subjects proper toa pub- 
lic school. What varied experiences, what 
curious observations, what intelligent concep- 
tions, will gradually show themselves to a 
teacher who has the rare power to create, by 
his questions and comments, an atmosphere 
at once genial and bracing to youthful 
minds! A teacher who was giving an ob- 
ject lesson on the moose—which, by the way, 
he had never seen—found himself a good 
deal annoyed bya rather dull-looking boy, 
who was not satisfied with the account given 
of the animal because, as it turned out, the 
boy had formerly lived in northern Maine, 
and had been present at the killing of a 
moose. At my side in a geography class 
there once sat a quiet lad who had sailed 
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round the world in his father’s ship. Now I 
say that a teacher who fails to discover and 
use such original sources of information and 
interest, and insists, whether stupidly or wil- 
fully, upon making his own prepared lesson 
the be-all and the end-all to his class, is unfit 
for his calling. —Russed7. 

THE public school exhausts neither the 
right nor the duty of the State in education. 
It may establish higher institutions, and it 
may organize or encourage special schools of 
elementary character to meet the wants of 
classes. ‘The public school is primarily an 
agency for the general education of all 
classes of youth. It is a common school,—a 
school designed to impart a common educa- 
tion,—an education useful to all and open to 
all. 

This primary function of the public school 
is of the highest practical importance and 
value. Its comprehensive aim is to prepare 
the child to discharge the duties and meet 
the obligations of coming manhood, includ- 
ing his relations to the family, society, and 
the State,—relations involving the highest 
and most important activities of civilized 
life. 

The public school assumes that every child 
that crosses its threshold to receive instruction 
is to be a man, and that his first and highest 
need is to have all the elements of manhood 
within him developed, quickened and ener- 
gized. ‘The first element in this elementary 
training is character, and the second is in- 
telligence—intellectual furnishing and force. 
—£. £. White. 


THERE is no place in the world where con- 
ceit shows off in a worse light than in the 
school room. Whether in teacher or pupil, 
it is supremely bad, You might as well un- 
dertake to pour cider into a barrel already 
full as to attempt to pour knowledge into a 
conceited head, When such a scholar attends 
school, the best that can be done for him or 
her is to empty them of conceit. Without 
this the teacher does not stand a ghost of a 
chance of benefiting them. Ifa student has 
the idea that he knows it all, the teacher’s 
first duty is to undeceive him. What is ob- 
tained at most schools, at the best, is only 
the foundation of an education. He would 
be thought a fool who should imagine that 
he had built a house when he was laying the 
cellar wall; but he is no wiser who boasts of 
his attainments when he has not even a good’ 
corner stone laid. Fortunately, conceited 
pupils are in the minority, but they have not 
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all graduated yet. But what shall we say of 
the conceited teacher? Put him down as a 
man of shallow attainments, who is so puffed 
up with his own knowledge that it is continu- 
ally running over in self-praise. No one of 
broad general culture will do this. Conceit 
may hide for a time the soft spot in a teach- 
er’s head, but it is there all the same. Strange 
to say, there are some of the worst cases of 
this disease among teachers. To such the 
best that can be said is, Go study humility 
among the great masters. Stand at the feet 
of the great Newton, who thought himself a 
pebble gatherer, Better still, learn of that 
Great ‘Teacher, who, though he had all 
knowledge, never boasted of it, and never 
manifested a shadow of conceit. 


In no occupation besides teaching, is there 
such pressing need of new thoughts, ideas, 
and illustrations; in none is there such a ten- 
dency to fall into evil ‘‘ ruts’’—to do the 
same thing over and over in the same way; 
and to say the same thing over and over day 
after day. A wise teacher reasons as a woman 
does when she buys a sewing machine, or 
as a farmer does when he buys a mowing 
machine. He avails himself of the thoughts 


and discoveries of others on education. 
Hence the importance of educational pub/t- 
cations ; they are certainly the cheapest, read- 


iest, and surest means a teacher can employ 
to keep himself and his school up 7” front. 
To be a first-class teacher, you must know 
what the most skillful of your profession 
would do if in your place.—V. Y. School 
Journal. 

THERE is more nonsense printed in our 
newspapers under the general head of educa- 
tional literature, than would fill a hundred 
duodecimo volumes. Vague theories, anti- 
quated ideas, illogical reasonings, false max- 
ims, and incorrect methods, abound. It is 
nonsense and nothing else. We reproduce a 
of these ideas, as samples of what might be 
indefinitely extended. 

«It is as unconstitutional for the State to 
go into the business of education as into the 
business of banking.”’ ‘‘ Higher education 
unfits most men for the station in life for 
which the God of nature has designed them.” 
‘The greatest enemy of progress in our 
country is the free public high schools.’’ 
‘¢ The State has no more business to provide 
for the free education of its teachers than its 
ministers.” ‘‘To the denominations alone 
belong the business of education.” ‘‘ Ex- 
aminations form no test of ability.’’ ‘‘ The 
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study of books should be entirely prohibited 
in our schools.” ‘The tendency of all 
science is atheistic.’’ ‘* No arithmetic placed 
in a child’s hand should contain anything but 
problems.”’ 

We spare our readers the recital of more 
of this sort. It is apparent that educational 
humbugs have not all gone into permanent 
winter quarters, but enough live over to pro- 
pagate a wonderful progeny of the grubs of 
ignorance. The work of education is assum- 
ing the form of a battle, and during its pro- 
gress we may suffer a temporary defeat ; but 
victory is certain. Free education for every- 
body in everything necessary to good citizen- 
ship, is our watchword. — Barnes’s Ed. 
Weekly. 


Tue human being is not yet a purely spirit- 
ual existence. He has a material organism 
to train, and a material environment to con- 
trol and use. During the scholastic years, 
nature demands a Jarge amount of physical 
activity, and in maturer years an important 
part of the work of maturer society consists 
in the transportation of matter. Here is a 
useful instinct of boyhood which may be 
turned to account in promoting the efficiency 
of the work of mankind. Base ball, cricket, 
foot-ball, and boating are not the only ath- 
letic resorts which combine amusement with 
exercise. The whittling instinct is irrepressi- 
bly strong. Why not encourage the boy to 
whittle? Why not open a whittling shop, 
instead of leaving him to deface the desks at 
the cost of his skin? As well thrash a boy 
for sneezing. The whittling shop may de- 
velop into a toy factory, a cabinet factory, or 
a wood-carving establishment. It is the 
intellectual factor added to the social, which 
gives interest to muscular effort. _Hand-work 
joined with head-work produces best head- 
work and best hand work. Boys are curious. 
Every boy feels an almost irrepressible desire 
to take a watch or a clock to pieces. The 
intellect seeks to know of what pieces a ma- 
chine is composed, and their mode of action 
upon each other. Why not receive the hint 
of nature, and permit the boy to entertain 
himself with machinery ? Who can tell how 
many Fultons have died inglorious, because 
forbidden to tamper with machinery? I 
faithfully believe that a foot-lathe would be 
worth more to most boys than ten years clois- 
tered schooling. But I would not intermit 
class study for the sake of the lathe or the 
tool-chest. | Mechanical workshops might 
reasonably be attached to every college and 
university. Half our students might gradu- 
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ate in the possession of a trade as well as a! school-house door, and the child can, if he 


diploma. The acquisition of the trade does 
not imply irksome labor. The cultured mind 
does not demand seven years of apprentice- 
ship. I feel perfectly confident that if shops 
for wood and metal working were attached 
to the university, the base ball clubs would 
soon be beating about for recruits. —A/exan- 
der Winchell. 


Some teachers, by nature, are better fitted 
to manage the young, to impart instruction, 
to apply proper stimulus to the mind, than 
others are. They have a peculiar adaptedness 
for this particular calling, a facility in the 
use of language, a power of illustration, an 
intelligent enthusiasm, an earnestness of man- 
ner, which cannot fail to inspire interest in 
the minds of their pupils, and make them 
eminently successful as teachers. 


<_—__—_—___- 


BOTANY IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


SUPT. H. S. BAKER, 


N compliance with your request, I give 

some results of the attempt to introduce 
botany, not as a text-book study, but as a 
general exercise, into the schools of Pierce 
county. 

It may not be out of place to outline some 
of the reasons for what may seem an inno- 
vation. Whilst, personally, I believe that 
botany should be placed in the list of third 
grade studies, and taught from a text book, to 
such an extent that all pupils of ordinary abil- 
ity could, at sixteen years of age, analyze 
phenogams, I will not defend that position in 
this paper. Further, I should like to read 
some convincing arguments, if it were possi- 
ble to bring forward any, to prove that 
botany is not as profitable, both as a practi- 
cal and culture study, as constitutions, his- 
tory, two-thirds of what is taught under the 
head of geography, and one-half of the work 
in text-books of arithmetic and grammar. 
But the merest rudiments of the science can 
be taught, until the law is made as it should 
be. Nothing more has been taught in this 
county. 

All admit that the perceptive faculties are 
first active, and should receive the first culti- 
vation given to the mind. But our common 
school curriculum either ignores the existence 
of such faculties, and the beautiful material 
world, or else presumes upon the completion 
of all needed cultivation at four years of age. 
At that point, the state throws open the 





choose, begin to work in abstract processes. 
The very best mental food for him is entirely 
withheld. He learns to reason before he 
learns to see—a relatively painful process, 

Botany, in connection with drawing, with- 
out which it cannot be properly taught, is the 
best possible study to quicken the percep- 
tives: and, if, in itself, it was valueless, this 
fact would warrant the study of it. 

Botany, being a proper subject for the child 
to investigate, giving actual employment to 
those mental faculties which alone are de- 
veloped in early years, is to his mind what 
proper food is to the stomach, and, therefore, 
the processes of study give exquisite pleas- 
ure to the young pupil. So all subjects 
would give pleasure to older pupils, if pro- 
perly presented, and at the right age. And, 
as the perceptives do not cease to be active 
for several years, and until the reasoning fac- 
ulties begin to develop, older pupils can also 
study it with profit and pleasure. Incident- 
ally, they learn something of the principles 
of classification, of color, form and geomet- 
rical terms. The pupils, so interested in 
botany, are more easily interested in other 
studies. The keen relish for the work stimu- 
lates them, perhaps unconsciously, to work 
harder in other branches, without any effort 
on the teacher’s part. But knowing this 
fact, the teacher can use it to work wonders. 
Botany will keep your school lively in all 
mental work. 

Schools of all kinds are criticised because 
those who have gone out into actual life so 
often fail to make better progress, financially, 
than others. Why? Because the curricu- 
lum too often makes students day-dreamers, 
rather than observers. The man of small 
perceptives is absent-minded, often lacking 
energy in any direction. If children were 
taught to use their eyes and hands, or, in 
other words, to control those organs by the 
mind, the day of dreaming, conceited grad- 
uates would be past. To distinguish minute 
differences is a most valuable capacity. Bot- 
any consists largely of that work. It gives a 
man an ability and disposition to see the 
world and its contents. A certain college 
president, lately elected, said that his success 
was due to the fact that he always gave the 
closest attention to the smallest details. In 
no other respect was he different from others 
who accomplished less good. Others have 
said as much. Botany turns the mind in that 
direction. : 

The time spent daily does not detract from 
the school work, because it comes just before 
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an intermission when idleness is the rule. 
The stimulus imparted causes more work to 
be done in the day than could be accomplished 
without it. Fifteen minutes given to botany 
is equivalent to adding at least a half-hour to 
the working time of the school. So the cries 
of ‘‘ time wasted,’’ ‘‘ too many studies now 
on the list,’’ ‘‘ what is the use of a smatter- 
ing,’’ etc., are from those not cognizant of the 
facts. If a slow boy is never interested in 
anything, try him on botany. Tell him to 
draw a leaf form, after he has seen it and 
described it. If that does not waken him 
the outlook is bad. But it rarely fails. 
There are two schools in Pierce county 
which give systematic text book instruction 
in botany, viz.: the Normal, and River Falls 
Institute. Hence, many teachers are well 
prepared to teach the rudiments, orally. 
Nearly one-third of the pupils have received 
some instruction in botany during the sum- 
mer. Between twenty and thirty teachers 
have given instruction in it, orally. The les- 
sons have been chiefly in morphology. The 
testimony of the teachers is uniform in re- 
gard to the great interest manifested, the 
stimulus imparted to them in other branches, 
the increasing power and disposition to ob- 
serve natural objects, and, indirectly, the 


wholesome disciplinary effects. 
Wisconsin Fournal. 


WORK FOR THE MICROSCOPE. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH A TWELVE—DOLLAR 
INSTRUMENT. 


PROF, S, CALVIN. 


R our first experiment this week it will 

be an advantage if we can set aside our 
twelve-dollar microscope for a few minutes 
and procure access to one having a power of 
about four hundred diameters. With the tip 
of your pen knife take a very small quantity 
of some insoluble, finely divided powder, 
such as dry gamboge, mix it thoroughly on a 
slide with a drop of water, and cover with a 
thin cover glass. Thin covers may be ob- 
tained from any optician, and are an absolute 
necessity when using the medium or higher 
powers of the microscope. Any of the mix- 
ture extending beyond the edges of the cover 
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importance. Notice accurately the move. 
ments they produce, and then disregard them 
altogether. Eliminating the effect of currents 
you are prepared to see other movements, 
The little restless particles suspended in the 
water all seem seized with a curious impulse 
to spin and dance. They perch and crowd 
and jostle each other, and seem to change 
from place to place as if endowed with life. 
It is not until we have watched them some 
time that the movements are resolved into 
simple oscillations. It is needless to say that 
vitality is in no way accountable for these 
motions: we were particular to select for the 
experiment an inorganic thing. The motions 
are purely physical, and have attained celeb. 
rity among observers under the name of 
Brownian movements. Familiarity with 
Brownian motion is essential to a correct in- 
terpretation of many phenomena that will 
demand attention in the study of organic 
things. Tiny granules liberated from the 
cells of plants, and fatty matter or other sub- 
stance, in a state of minute subdivision, in 
the blood or tissue of animals, as often found 
dancing about under our lenses and suggest- 
ing the presence of countless hordes of para- 
sitic organisms, are only Brownian particles 
agitated by a mere physical impulse. 

Take a drop of milk, dilute and mix thor- 
oughly with about twice as much water, 
then mount and examine with a power of 
three or four hundred, and you have, among 
the smaller globules, a beautiful exhibition of 
organic particles engaged in the ‘* Brownian 
dance.”’ ‘The use of the higher power is de- 
sirable only for the first observations ; witha 
little experience we should see Brownian 
movements with the smaller instruments. 

We have all, doubtless, entertained the be- 
lief sometime, that one of the fundamental 
distinctions among the kingdoms of Nature 
is expressed by the two words, animals move. 
We are now ready, I hope, to record as a fact 
fraught with important bearings on such crude 
biological distinctions, that there are move- 
ments going on continually among all sorts 
of microscopic particles with which neither 
animals nor plants, as such, have anything to 
Having fairly mastered the full signifi- 
cance of that fact let us have recourse once 
more to pond life. Either in the ponds them- 
selves or in the bottles and tanks that con- 


may be removed with a bit of blotting paper. | tain our last week’s collections, there will be 


Now focus carefully and observe the minute 


currents sweeping the particles of gamboge in | 
I call your atten- | first algee and yet resembling them in some 


one or more directions. 


tion to these currents because you are sure to | respects. 


see them anyway, but they are of no earthly 


found very delicate, pale, bluish-green fila- 
ments, generally finer than the threads of our 


The chlorophyll is not so brilliant 
nor is it disposed in the same way, but each 
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filament consists of a linear series of cells. 
This particular alga is known as Oscillatoria, 
and under the microscope each looped and 
tangled thread is found to be going through 
the most agonizing contortions, slowly 
straightening and bending and twisting and 
shifting itself, and seeming failing with all its 
writhings to find a position of ease or com- 
fort. If the cluster of Oscillatoriz be grow- 
ing rapidly there will be specimens of every 
length, from little club-like pieces of only a 
few cells to long, wavy filaments that expose 
only a portion of their length while winding 
back and forth across the microscopic field. 
And the shorter pieces rotate themselves 
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about any part as an axis, or glide back and 
forth in the direction of their length with ap- 
parent deliberation and the utmost indiffer- 
ence as tu which end goes foremost. 

While fixing these observations in the mind 
please remember that Oscillatoria is a plant ; 
and now lay it aside while you examine some 
diatoms that must, ere this, have excited cu- 
riosity by presenting themselves in the field 
of your instrument. Diatoms are beautiful 
little plants, simpler, if anything, than an Os- 
cillatoriz, for they consist essentially of a sin- 
glecell. ‘They abound in all ponds, clinging 


to Algee and other submerged objects, or 


scattered freely over the bottom. Collections 
of all kinds of material taken at random from 
all kinds of ponds are sure to contain more 
or less of them. ‘They have always been re- 
garded with much interest by the microsco- 
pist, on account of the graceful outlines of the 
crystal case which constitutes the cell wall, as 
well as for the extreme delicacy of the lines 
engraved upon its surface. The demand for 
instruments that would resolve diatom mark- 
ings has had no smal! effect in stimulating the 
production of more and more perfect lenses 
for the microscope, and when the account of 
our indebtedness for the precision of that in- 
strument is finally made up, we will have to 
award a large share of credit to the indescrib- 
ably minute and perfect and beautiful shells 
of glass that specks of living protoplasm are 
continually elaborating for their own defense, 
in the recesses of every creek and pond. 
Some of our fresh-water diatoms are marked 
by striz so delicate and close that a hundred 
thousand of them might be ruled in the space 
of an inch, and it tests the powers of many | 
higher-priced microscopes, even when aided 
by the most skillfully managed light, to show 
the individual lines. It will be no disap- 
pointment, then, if our little microscope 
shows only the form of the diatom without 





the markings, but we will find just as much 
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profit in observing some other things that it 
will show. Diatoms, be it known, are none 
of your lazy, sedentary plants, but restless, 
roving fellows, bent on seeing the world for 
themselves, and their interesting, gliding 
movements are fairly within the powers of 
our twelve-dollar instrument. One of the 
most common of diatoms has the shape of a 
very symmetrical little boat, pointed at each 
end, and it is in recognition of this resem- 
blance that it has been called Vavicula. We 
may get scores of Naviculz on the slide at 
once, and the gliding movements of these 
fairy boats, each directed by the caprice of 
its fairy boatman, the speck of living, struc- 
tureless protoplasm within, present a scene 
compared with which the maneuvering of no 
royal fleet could be more impressive. 

In some of the bottles of pond-water we 
are sure to find some curious little spheres 
that go rolling about with a motion that is 
the very perfection of gracefulness. The 
color is pale yellowish-green, and by holding 
the bottle up to the light they can be easily 
detected and fished out with a dipping 
tube. Transfer, with a drop of water, toa 
slide having a cell or small cavity for holding 
liquids, leave uncovered and examine with 
microscopic erect. If the cell is deep enough, 
use a thin cover and incline the instrument 
if more convenient. You have before you 
the Vofvox, and it is not necessary to add 
that it is a microscopic object of unusual in- 
terest and beauty. The sphere is perfectly 
transparent except that dots of greenish pro- 
toplasm stud the surface at more or less regu- 
lar intervals. Watch its easy, graceful mo- 
tion as it rolls over and over, moving back 
and forth, and changing the axis of revolu- 
tion and the direction of motion to suit any 
whim or respond to any impulse. Observe 
what happens when it encounters some ob- 
stacle; how, wiser than some hot-headed 
creatures that boast a higher organization, it 
gracefully bows to the impossible and tries 
some other road. If two or more are in the 
cell together you will see them taking pains 
to avoid each other when there is a possi- 
bility of a collision. When fairly stranded 
or progress stopped in any way, you can see 
the water near the surface of the sphere 
strongly agitated and might infer the nature of 
the organs by which the Vo/vox is propelled, 
though our little instrument will hardly show 
them. When killed and stained with some 
staining fluid, and examined with a power of 
three or four hundred, the propelling organs 
become visible. Each little spot upon the 
surface is resolved into a pear-shaped mass of 
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protoplasm embedded in the transparent sub- 
stance of the sphere and furnished with a pair 
of hair-like lashes protruding beyond the 
surface. These lashes are called cilia, and 
are the organs of locomotion, not only in the 
Volvox, but in thousands of the lower forms, 
both of animals and plants. In no grade of 
organization, indeed, do we rise beyond some 
dependence on ciliary action, for even in the 
highest mammnals, ciliated cells perform essen- 
tial service in all the respiratory passages. 
Educational Weekly. 


INSECT LIVES. 
JULIA P. BALLARD. 


OW shall we interest our young people ! 
How shall we mos¢ interest them? How 
shall we des¢ interest them ? 

You give to your boy a glass ball. It is 
clear and beautiful. He can amuse himself 
with it. How? Not by studying it, but by 
rolling or catching it. Tell him to put the 
ball under a glass cover and watch it. Tell 
him to wait and look again, and see what he 
will find. ‘ Nothing,’’ he says, ‘‘ but a ball.” 
He is right. Man made it, and all the beauty 
it will ever have it has now. Give him a mi- 
croscope. What does he see? A little coars- 
er texture, perhaps a flaw, a bubble of con- 
fined air, but only the same glass ball. Go 
with him to the forest. Pick from an oak 
branch a plain brown ball. Is this oa/y a 
ball? Put it under a glass. Look again, and 
you will find it more than a ball. It is a 
home. The doors will soon open and the 
family disperse. Watch. ‘There goes one in 
full dress out on an early promenade. With 
what ease and grace it walks up and down its 
prison of glass. Another follows There is 
a large family for so small a house. Who 
built it? Was it cast in a mold by a man? 
God made it, and all the beauty it has is not 
seen at first. Take the microscope. No 
roughness is revealed, no flaw, but exquisite 
beauty and finish in every part of the house, 
in every part of each perfect inmate. Sup- 
pose a boy could buy a glass ball that would 
develop such wonderful secrets. What mer- 
chant could supply the market? Aladdin’s 
lamp would be at a discount. 

You give your girl a silk ‘‘ beech-nut box.”’ 
Some of them will know what I mean: a 
three-sided box, made of card-board and 
covered and lined with silk, such as only 
grandmothers can probably make now. She 
looks at it. It seems solid. Press it, and it 
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opens. One side has been left without being 
closed. What can she do with it? It is bet- 
ter than a ball. It will hold something. She 
can use it. But the box itself, what will it 
come to? ‘Tell her to put the box under a 
glass and see what it will get to be. She will 
laugh and tell you, ‘‘only a box.” All there 
is to it she sees at once. Try the microscope. 
Only a little coarser silk. 

Here is a green ‘‘ beech-nut box” I have 
found on a walnut leaf. It is very small—no 
larger than a beech-nut, and looking much 
like a green one. Is it a box? Let us try the 
microscope. It is embroidered on the sides 
and back. There are small patterns in dia- 
monds in brown and drab. While you look 
it moves. Put it under a glass and watch, 
Is ita home? Put a bit of walnut leaf by it. 
What is that moving just under one of the 
pointed ends? It ig a head. The leaf begins 
to disappear, the owner of the box, the Zim- 
ascodes scapha, is taking his breakfast. 

Which will you prefer, the glass ball or the 
round, brown house, the silk box, or the cur- 
ious living thing that has surprised you and 
holds in reserve a still greater surprise. 

It is with the hope of getting this question 
answered in favor of living balls and boxes, 
of getting the key into the hand and getting 
the heart ready and anxious to unlock the 
many sources of beauty and interest which 
God has placed all about us in nature, that 
the little volume of ‘ Insect Lives,’’ noticed 
elsewhere, has been written; that we may 
learn that while ‘‘it is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing,” he is not only willing we 
should search out these hidden wonders, but 
will himself be glad in our new-found delight 
in them. 

iter tener 


ABOUT THE STARS. 


E was a bright little boy, Harry Newman, about 
twelve years old, who lives with his father and 
mother in a fine old New England town, where the 
trees are so tall and grand their foliage forms beautiful 
arches over every street. Harry’s father teaches as- 
tronomy in a large college near by, and there is noth- 
ing Harry likes better than to listen to stories about 
the stars from his papa, The way he came to like 
them so much was this: 

One pleasant afternoon last August, Mr. Newman 
and Harry set out for a walk into the country. When 
they had walked on for a long while, Mr. Newman 
said: “It is time for us to turn back, Harry; the sun 
will go down before we reach home.” 

And as they turned their faces homeward, Harry 
said, “ Papa, does the sun really go round, or didn’t 
you tell me once that the earth moves and the sun 
stands still ?” 

“You are right, my boy,” said Mr. Newman; “the 
sun stands still, and the earth and other planets move 
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around it. A long time ago people thought the earth 
was a great flat plain, and that the sun and all the 
stars moved around it once in twenty-four hours.’’ 

“Oh, papa!’ cried Harry. “ how could they think 
the earth was flat, when they could see how the lower 
part of a ship goes out of sight before the top does, 
as you showed me last week at Old Orchard Beach ?” 

“Tt does seem strange,” said Mr. Newman, “ but 
it was true ; and the man who first declared that he 
believed it round was laughed at by everybody for 
holding such an absurd idea. The earth turns round 
on her axis, and this makes day and night, you know. 
Then it goes round the sun once a year, and by chang- 
ing its position at different times, gives what we call 
our seasons. But before we talk more about the 
earth, I will tell you something about the sun, if you 
want to hear it.” 

“ T do, very much,” said Harry. 

“ Well,” continued his father, “‘ you will hardly be- 
lieve me when I tell you that the sun is so far off that 
if you could take passage in a car going from here 
there at the rate of thirty miles an hour, and should 
start next New Year’s day, 1880, you would not reach 
the sun till the middle of the year 2218—four hun- 
dred and thirty years from the time you start—in other 
words, the sun is about ninety-two millions of miles 
away.” 

Said Harry, “‘ Whew! I should have to be as old 
as Methuselah.” 

“And the sun is so large,” continued Mr. New- 
man, “that in this same car you would be ten years 
in going around it, while you would travel around the 
earth at the same rate in about a month. It takes 
1,200,000 earths to make one sun, or, if you call a 
good-sized orange the sun, the earth would be no 
larger in proportion than the point of a pin.” 

“ What is the sun made of ?’* asked Harry. 

“The best astronomers,’? answered Mr. Newman, 
“ say that the whole inside is a kind of hot gas, and 
that the surface is a great ocean of fire which is all 
the time boiling and seething and sending up huge 
jets of flame thousands of miles high—the most glori- 
ous fireworks one could dream of. If a portion of 
this fiery mass should be blown over the United States 
at the rate at which it moves on the sun, it would 
only be thirty seconds in rushing from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, leaving the 
whole country not only a mass of ruin, but of glow- 
ing vapor, while the ashes of New York, Boston and 
Chicago would only be one small cloud. You will 
get a little idea of how hot it is up on the sun when 
I tell you that if the earth were made of ice, it would 
take but two minutes to melt; two minutes more 
to boil the water which it would then consist of, and 
thirteen minutes more to convert it all into steam.” 

“Oh!” said Harry, “I would never have believed 
that yellow ball over there in the sky could be so big, 
or so far off, or so hot, as you say; but I don’t see how 
you find out all these things.” 

His father continued, “ When you grow older, you 
will understand some of the wonderful ways in which 
astronomers make these discoveries.” 

“TI wish I were old enough now,” said Harry. 
“ But, papa, if the sun is so large, how big is the 
moon? That looks about the same size.” 

“Why, my dear boy, it would take sixty millions of 
our moons to make the sun! It looks so much larger 
because it is so much nearer us. It is about 240,000 
miles from us, and revolves around us about once a 
month, as we do around the sun once a year. A cu- 
rious thing about the moon is, that no one has ever 
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seen the other side of it, and many astronomers have 
conjectured that the other side is like the earth, and 
that people live there; but it is clearly known now 
that there is neither air nor water there ; so, of course, 
no one could live on the moon. I will show you a 
little how the surface of the moon looks as seen 
through a telescope.” 

As Mr. Newman spoke, he picked up a handful of 
pebbles from the ground and threw them into a soft 
bed of mud which they had just reached. “ These 
pebbles sunk in the mud,” said he, “ look very much 
like the flat craters in the middle of the mountains of 
the moon, while these little mounds of mud around 
them represent the curious shapes of the mountains 
themselves. One of these days I will show them to 
you through my telescope, and some of the planets 
too.” 

“‘ How many did you say there were, papa ?”’ asked 
Harry. 

“Seven besides the earth,” replied his father, 
«“ The one nearest the sun is called Mercury. It is 
about one-third the size of the earth and is forty mil- 
lions of miles from the sun. Next comes Venus, that 
beautiful bright star you have so often seen near sun- 
set time. The Greeks, a long time ago, called it 
‘ Hesperus,’ or the evening star ; for part of the year 
it is seen in the morning. It is about as large as the 
earth and sixty-seven millions of miles from the sun.” 

“When does the earth come in, papa?” asked 
Harry. 

“* Next to Venus, my boy,” replied his father, ‘‘ and 
then comes Mars, which is only half the size of the 
earth, and yet és one hundred and forty-one millions 
of miles from the sun, and takes two of our years to 
go around it; so if you were born on Mars, you would 
only be six years old, instead of twelve of ours. You _ 
can tell Mars from the other stars by its shining with 
such ared light. About two years ago an astronomer 
in Washington, Prof. Hall, was looking at Mars with 
his telescope, and he found it had a little bit of a 
moon, only about fifteen or twenty miles in diameter, 
and pretty soon he discovered another 4a little larger ; 
so that Mars has the two smallest moons ever known.’’ 

“ Have the other planets any moons, papa ?” said 
Harry. 

“Yes; Jupiter, the next planet, has four. Two of 
them were discovered by Galileo, who lived a long 
time ago. No one would believe he had seen any 
moons, and one old astronomer wouldn’t look into a 
telescope for fear he should see them and be con- 
vinced. He died not long after, and Galileo, who 
was as sharp with his tongue as with his eyes, said: 
‘I hope he saw them on his way to heaven.’ Jupiter 
is much greater than all the rest of the planets put 
together, and is thirteen hundred times as large as 
our earth. It would take a rod 85,000 miles long to 
run through it from opposite sides. I can show you 
with the telescope great belts across it, which are sup- 
posed to be made of clouds.”’ 

“ What comes after Jupiter?” said Harry. 

“Saturn,” said his father, “which, though only 
one-third ‘as big as Jupiter, is three times as large as 
the other six planets put together. It has eight moons 
and two great rings around it. So if you could make 
a flying trip to Saturn some fine night, you would 
have a magnificent sight, when you arrived, of the 
sky lit up by these eight moons—some full, some new 
—and the two glorious golden rings reaching from 
one side to the other, and all the rest of the stars 
beside.” 

“Oh! I'd like to go there!” said Harry. “ Can't 
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Mr. Edison make a flying machine, papa? He can 
do everything !” 

“ Even if he could,” said Mr. Newman, “ you would 
have to be several hundred years old before you could 
reach Saturn ; and besides, you could not live outside 
of our atmosphere. Beyond Saturn comes first Uran- 
us, with four moons, and then away beyond, Neptune, 
which was discovered by two men about the same 
time—an Englishman and a Frenchman.” 

As Mr. Newman finished, and they entered their 
gate, Harry ran to his mother, who was waiting for 
them on the piazza, and exclaimed: “Oh, mamma! 
I have had such a nice time, and when I grow up I 
mean to be an astronomer and have a telescope my- 
self.” 

Since then his papa and he have had many good 
talks about the stars, and Harry never wearies of 
hearing about them.—. Y. Odserver. 
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TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


OU have shown by your questions that 

you appreciate the value and the neces- 

sity of the power of concentration of the 

mind, but some of you fail to see how it can 

be secured. We shall have time for but a 
few of the questions this morning. 


Question I.— Can the power to concentrate the 
mind upon one subject be cultivated to any great ex- 
tent? Do not different persons differ radically, by 
nature, in respect to this power ?” 


Question I/.—“ How can the power to think upon 
one subject, to the exclusion of irrelevant thoughts, 
be acquired? Is not this power of slow growth ?” 


Question I//.—‘ DEAR TEACHER: I liked. your 
remarks this morning about the power of applying 
our minds to whatever we want to, but I, for one, 
cannot do it. I have tried again and again. It 
seems to me we are subject to fits and moods, and 
when we can we can, and when we can’t we can’, 
and there is the end of it. At any rate that is my 
case. 

“ Now, last Saturday, I wrote my essay nearly all 
at one sitting, but I could not do it again. I had 
been at work on it for many days, and had accom- 
plished but little. Saturday, I was going away with 
Cyrus, and, just as I was ready to start, he came over 
to say that his brother had come, and therefore he 
could not go. So, having nothing else to do, I sat 
down to try my essay. The thoughts came faster than 
I could write them down, and in an hour or two I 
had it nearly finished. True, I had to prune and 
trim it afterwards, and, of course, I am not vain 
enough to suppose that the thoughts, after all, were 
worth anything. _The paper had no particular merit, 
but it was good for me. It was better than I had 
thought I could do,—better than I could have done 
by any ordinary process. Now, is not the mind sub- 
ject to fits and moods? and when the mood is on we 
can succeed, but if it is not on we work in vain,” 

THOMAS. 


These three questions represent nearly all I 
have received. If I can answer them satis- 
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factorily, I am sure you will find the time 
well spent. 

Let us take the third first. Yes; the mind 
is subject to fits and moods. But we can cul- 
tivate the moods We can /rain the mind to 
work or not to work. The thing for us to do 
is so to train and school and discipline the 
mind that it w// do our bidding. In other 
words, that the w#// shall govern and control 
all the powers. You will observe that when 
Saturday had come the burden of the week’s 
lesson was off. Thomas’s mind was free and 
elastic. Then, when Cyrus could not go, 
nothing was left for Thomas to think about 
but that essay. The circumstances were fav- 
orable to the entire concentration of the 
mind’s powers. The case illustrates, at least, 
that when the mind is thus concentrated, it 
acts with far greater power and success than 
otherwise. The question that concerns us es- 
pecially is how to secure this power—how to 
cultivate the habit. 

1. In the first place, you must exercise the 
Jull power of the will, By this I mean that 
you must be determined to bring it to pass. 
A student who cares but little whether he suc- 
ceeds or not, will not succeed. It is the de- 
termination, the absolute will-force, that finds 
a way or makes a way. You will be surprised, 
by a little practice, to see to what an extent 
this power may be increased. Try it, and see 
for yourselves. 

2. In the next place you must be method- 
ical, Every lesson should have its own time. 
If you try to learn your algebra or your 
Greek to-day at 9 o’clock, and to-morrow at 
12, and the next day at 3, and so on, you 
will be lifting on the short arm of the lever. 
The power, then, must be greater than the 
weight, and in this case, it never is so; con- 
sequently, the lesson is not learned. Have a 
set time every day for the same lesson, and 
adhere to it. Then, again, if possible, have 
the same place in which to study, the same 
chair to sit in, and the same desk, in the same 
corner, and get your lesson from the same 
book, 

3. Learn by trial what circumstances are 
favorable, and what unfavorable; and, 
turning aside from the less favorable, put 
yourself, so far as practicable, under the in- 
fluence of the most promising conditions. 
For example, some will study better sitting, 
others standing ; some in the morning or in 
the evening ; some alone, others, possibly, in 
company; some long before the lesson is to 
be recited, others immediately before the 
recitation ; some can learn faster by study- 
ing aloud, others in the most perfect silence; 
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some can learn mathematics best in the morn- 
ing, others in the evening ; some take their 
memory studies early in the day, some later. 
Now, whatever moods you find yourself sub- 
ject to, cultivate all circumstances that are 
favorable 

4- Then, if you are committing to mem- 
ory, much aid is found in writing out the 
points to be remembered. The use of the 
pen or pencil is essential in fixing thoughts 
in the mind. 

5. Learn, effectually, I pray you, the secret 
of self-dependence. Do not lean upon any 
one. Stand erect by your own power. What- 
ever lesson you have to learn, rely upon your- 
self, and not seek the aid of your sisters or 
aunts. 

The true office of education is to discipline 
and develop the powers of the mind. It is 
to give power, not to learn facts ; and he who 
has learned how to get a lesson in an hour, 
that previously had taken two hours, has made 
no small acquisition. 

One of the greatest benefits to be derived 
from a course of school training is in acquir- 
ing the power to bring it to pass ; to secure 
the habit of accomplishing your undertak- 
ings. He can because he ¢hinks he can, feels 
sure he can, has learned to trust in himself, 
believe in himself, rely upon himself, is the 


true translation of ‘‘ Possunt, quia posse 
videntur.”’ 
It is related of two monks, that one of 
them expressed to the other his regrets that 
he could not say his prayers without his 


His 


thoughts wandering to other topics. 
He 


brother thought that was unnecessary. 
was not troubled in that way. 

*‘Aren’t you?’’ said the other. ‘‘ Well, 
if you will recite the Pater Noster without 
harboring any thought but that expressed by 
the words of the prayer, I will give you my 
horse.” 

‘*Agreed,’’ said his brother, and sinking 


on his knees, he began: ‘‘ ‘ Pater noster, gut | 


es in calis, sanctificiter nomen tuum. ‘1 
wonder if he will give me the saddle,” thought 
the monk. 

‘Ah, brother, I was mistaken ; I trusted 
unwisely in my own powers. I cannot do 
2.” 


Nevertheless, the lesson was not lost upon | 
| enlighten the ignorant and innocent child. 


him, but applying himself to the task, he soon 
acquired such a power of concentration as to 
become an earnest, devout monk, and finally 
a great scholar with a world-wide reputation. 
Promptness, punctuality, determination, and 
correct habits of study and work will give 
the victory. N. E. Fournal of Education, 





EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS. 


GUARD YOUR CHILDREN. 

HE moral ruin caused by introducing 
impure, deceitful, and wicked servants 
into families where there are children, would 
appal parents could they but know its extent. 
I have seen it stated that while one of the 
greatest philanthropists of modern times, who 
devoted his life to errands of mercy, was 
careful to train his only son in truth, vir- 
tue and religion, his trusted servant was, af the 
same time, taking that son to the vilest haunts 
of infamy, and initiating him into all name- 

less vices, until he was ruined and died ! 

We personally knew an instance where a 
kindly and well-meaning minister employed 
men of doubtful character on his farm, one 
result of whose service was that his promising 
young son who worked with them was by 
them initiated into the mysteries of counter- 
feiting, and such other branches of knowl- 
edge as may be picked up by men who are 
familiar with jails and criminal life. The 
boy was an apt scholar, and became a thief 
himself, and only God’s mercy saved him 
from the life of shame and crime on which 
he was fairly started. 

‘¢ Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners ;”’ and while it is right to deal kindly 
with the erring and the fallen, it is wrong to 
expose the young, unguarded, to their influ- 
ence. 

GIVE YOUR GIRLS A ROOM. 


A mother writing to the Harm and Fire- 
side on the evils often resulting from putting 
the younger girls of a family to sleep with 
the hired girls, says of this practice : 

‘Tt often arises from want of thought on 
the subject, and wish to save the care of an 
extra room ; but if the mother could realize, 
as 1 do, the impure influence thus thrown 
about her child, she would endure any 
amount of toil and inconvenience rather than 
allow it. Of course, there are exceptions— 
girls, pure-minded girls, who will be as care- 
ful of their words as the mother herself—but 
in too many cases, every new hired girl 
brings a new lot of impure stories and infor- 
mation, with which she is only too willing to 


The child is under a vow to ‘ never, never 
tell any one, especially mother,’ and feels ex- 
tremely wise; but she is really receiving 
false impressions which it will take years to 
eradicate, and losing an innocence of mind, 
a purity of thought, which, like the dew 
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upon the rose, the down upon the peach, 
can never be regained. She may live to see 
the wrong and curse it; she may never see 
the wrong, and let it curse her. We all 
know how easily some natures are balanced, 
either to the right or wrong, and how slight 
an influence at a certain time will prove ‘ the 
pebble in the streamlet scant,’ which turns 
the course of a whole life. 

“T have mentioned the main reason why the 
intimacy arising from the sharing of a room 
should be avoided, but there are other reasons 
why a young girl should have a room of her 
own. She will learn to keep it in order, to 
arrange it carefully, and take pride in collect- 
ing within it her little treasures. Then, too, 
we are apt to think that no season of life ex- 
cept our own present one contains any real 
trials; but they are scattered all along. The 
infant cries for its lost rattle, the child grieves 
for her broken doll, the school girl has her 
pet sorrows that everbody laughs at, and far- 
ther on come the love troubles, which are 
certainly heart-breaking. ‘Through them all, 
it is a comfort to have the privacy of one’s 
room, where, secure from intrusion, we can 
fight our mental battles or seek our needed 
quiet. Mothers, give your daughters a room 
to keep, to decorate, and to cry in.”’ 

The Christian, 
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THE REAL SCHOOL. 
MRS, REBECCA A. RICKOFF, 


OU need something for the children to 

do, which wili keep them quiet and in- 
terested, and at the same time relieve the 
teacher somewhat from the necessity of con- 
stant talking. ‘This is the important prob- 
lem of the first few days. Under the existing 
circumstances of the primary schools, the 
slate is almost the only thing that aids in 
solving it. Here is an outlet for the chil- 
dren’s activity, and a way for them to exer- 
cise their ingenuity. 


PICTURE-MAKING, 


The love of picture-making is inherent tn 
every child’s heart. ‘That this is a safe state- 
ment to make may be proved by the following 
illustrations, viz: Pictures made with sticks, 
fingers and toes, in sand, dust and mud (ask 
the nurses); pictures made on house furniture 
with pins, scissors, knives, etc., commonly 
called scratches (ask the mother); pictures 
made on doorsteps, stone pavements, base- 
ment fronts, etc., with chalk and charcoal 
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(ask the housemaids) ; and lastly, ask your- 
self if you ever knew a child to possess a slate 
and not desire to make pictures on it. 

This being true, picture-making becomes 
an important factor in primary school work. 
As an exercise for the very first school days 
it has the following advantages: It is some- 
thing which the children can do. It is some- 
thing which the children will like to do. It 
affords the teacher an opportunity of ascer- 
taining what the children are able to do with 
the slate pencil. It presents occasion for con- 
versation and making acquaintance, on the 
part of the teacher, with individual pupils. 

The teacher first holds with the school a 
conversation, prefaced perhaps by a story, to 
bring to the surface such thoughts as these : 
Did you ever have a slate before? What did 
you made on it? What did you make the 
pictures with? Show me your pencils. 
Hold them up so that I can see them. Do 
you think you could make a picture now? 
Would you like to see me make a picture on 
the blackboard? What shall I make? 

She makes on the board two or three very 
simple outline pictures, as a house, a flag, a 
flower-pot, etc. She now tells the children 
that they make some pictures on their slates. 
They may make a house, a bird, a tree, a flag, 
a flower-pot, a hill, a river, etc., or they may 
make the ‘‘ old woman and the shoe.’”’ Each 
child is at liberty to make what he can and 
will. Those who have no slates must sit still 
and watch the rest; afterwards they may be 
shown the slates of their neighbors. In giv- 
ing directions for the pictures, the teacher 
should be careful to choose only very familiar 
objects, and to use the singular number to 
designate each object, so that she may con- 
vey only distinct and simple ideas. 

The children may make these pictures 
without any directions from the teacher ; but 
she should by all means take an interest in 
what each one is doing, and pass around fre- 
quently to show this interest. This will give 
the children confidence in her sympathy, and 
stimulate them to effort. 


DIFFERENCE IN ABILITY. 


In respect to the ability to use the slate and 
pencil, the school will be found to be very 
uneven— some of the children being able to 
make simple drawings quite readily ; others 
seeming to have no ability to use the pencil, 
will stare blankly at the slate of the teacher. 
Now and then one will stubbornly declare he 
cannot make anything, and will not try; 
while still others—and of these there are 
likely to be many—after a few faint efforts 
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will become discouraged, will hide or rub ont 
what they have made, or will begin to cry. 
These last need only a little encouragement 
and sympathy, and a certainty that no one 
will laugh at their efforts; for them just a 
little sunshine and shelter from rude winds,and 
the tender blossoms will open beautifully. 
The stubborn ones need only to be ignored 
for a time, and soon they will unbend and 
shyly seek the very aid that they rejected. 

With the dull ones and the dazed ones the 
teacher must have much patience ; she must 
go down lower and lower still, until she finds 
the plane on which they are, before she can 
come in contact with them and help them. 
With some the difficulty. will be simply that 
they are frightened out of their wits; with 
others, that while they vaguely understand 
what is wanted, they have no power to pro- 
duce anything of their own effort ; others 
again, will seem not even to understand the 
teacher’s words. 

While the teacher reassures the frightened 
ones, and guides the hands of the powerless 
ones, she must influence the dullest of the 
dull by the loving nearness of her presence ; 
by tones, looks and caresses. She must not 


expect them to make anything by themselves, 
but must help them to make the simplest of 


simple pictures, and then help their weak im- 
aginations to see some meaning in the rude 
lines. Primary Teacher. 


<< 
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THE TEACHER WHO IS A GROOVE- 
RUNNER, 





B. F. TAYLOR. 


HE most useless of stupidities is the teacher who 
is a groove-runner; who has swallowed text- 
books without digesting them, and feeds his pupils 
with the morsels as old pigeons feed squabs, until, like 
himself, they are all victims of mental dyspepsia, 
which is a curious synonym for education. Children 
subjected to such diet are as likely to get fat and 
strong as so many grist-mill hoppers, that swallow the 
grain without grinding the kernel. Such teachers 
forget that one, like Judith’s sister “‘ Feeble Mind” in 
Cooper’s novel, may have a prodigious memory. 
Who has not known a fool who remembered every- 
thing he heard and just as he heard it, who could run 
up and down the multiplication-table like a cat upon 
a ladder, and rattle off rule after rule without missing 
a word; and that was all there was of it—he was a 
fool still? A good memory built into a well-made 
intellectual structure is a noble blessing, but that same 
memory with nothing to match it, is like a garret 
without any house under it; a receptacle of odds and 
ends, that are worth less than those papers that losers 
of lost pocket-books are always advertising for, “ of 
no value except to the owner.” 
Take English grammar under the man of grooves. 
Learning to swim upon kitchen tables, buying a kit 
of tools and so setting up for carpenters, are all of a 
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piece with his grammar. Hear them defining a prep- 
’sition as “‘ connecting words, and showing the rela- 
tion between them,” when not one pupil in a hundred 
ever finds out whether it is a blood relation or a rela- 
tion by marriage. Hear them parse: ‘“ John strikes 
Charles, ‘John is a noun, masculine gender, third 
person, because it’s spoken of, sing’lar number, nom- 
*native case t’ ‘strikes.’ ‘Strikes’ is an irreg’lar, 
active, trans’tive verb, strike, struck, stricken, idica- 
tive mode, present tense, third person singular, and 
*grees with John. Verb must ’gree with its nom’na- 
tive case_’n’ number and person. ‘Charles’ is a 
noun, masculine gender, sing’lar number, third per- 
son, cause it’s spoken of, objective case, and governed 
by ‘strikes.’ Active verbs govern the objective case 
—please, sir, S’mantha and Joe is a-makin’ faces!’” 
And all in the same breadth! What ardor! What 
intellectual effort! What grooves! Meanwhile, 
grammars mended, amended, and emended, multiply. 
There are four things anybody can do: Teach a 
school, drive a horse, edit a newspaper, and make a 
grammar. Meanwhile the same old high crimes and 
misdemeanors against the statutes are daily committed. 
This comes of grooves and the lack of a professorship 
of common sense. 

Take geography. The young lady fresh from 
school, who from a steamer’s deck was shown an 
island, and who asked with sweet simplicity, “ Is there 
water the other side of it ?”’ had all the discovered 
islands from .the Archipelago to Madagascar ranged 
in grooves and at her tongne’s end. ‘ Didn’t you 
know ?” said the father to his son, who expressed 
great surprise at some simple fact, “ didn’t you know 
it?” “Oh, no,” replied the little fellow ; 1 earned 
it a great while ago, but I never £mew it before !” 

Take arithmetic. Show a boy who has finished the 
book, and can give chapter and verse without wink- 
ing, a pile of wood and tell him to measure it, and 
ten to one he is puzzled. And yet he can pile up 
wood in the book, and gives you the cords to a frac- 
tion, but then there isn’t a stick of fuel to be measured, 
and that makes it easier, because he can sit in his 
groove, and keep a wood-yard. ‘So you have com- 
pleted arithmetic,” said the late Professor Page, of the 
State Normal School, toa new-come candidate for an 
advanced position ; * please tell me how much thir- 
teen and a half pounds of pork will cost at eleven and 
a half cents a pound?” The price was chalked out 
ina minute. “ Good,” said the professor; “ now tell 
me how much it would cost if the pork were half fat,” 
The chalk lost its vivacity, the youth faced the black- 
board doubtingly, and finally turning to the teacher 
with a face all spider-webbed with lines of perplexity, 
and with a little touch of contempt at the simplicity 
of the “sum,” and, possibly of himself, he said, “ It 
seems easy enough, but I don’t know what to do with 
the fat/’ That fellow was not a fool, but a groove- 
runner, A little condition was throw in that he never 
saw in the book, and that groove of his had never 
been lubricated with fat pork. 


Dream of the Past, 
*Tis joy unspeakable thus now, as then, 
To see those visions, though they may not last— 
May never come again. 


Still are they mine— 
Not of the earth, all earthy and unblest ; 
Their home within my heart, my soul the shrine 
Where they so calmly rest ! Lyle. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


York. As no session was held last year, in 
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LANCASTER, MARCH, 1880. 
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HE ‘Vienna Public Schools,”’ an arti- 

cle appearing in another part of Zhe 
Journal, was written by Prof. T. B. Noss, 
late of the California Normal School in this 
State. Prof. Noss sailed for Europe in July 
last, and intends remaining abroad for some 
time. His article was mailed from Vienna. 


THE unusual delay in the issue of this 
(March) number of Zhe /Journa/, while very 
annoying to all parties concerned, has been 
quite unavoidable. The type from which it 
is printed was all set on a book, the proofs of 
which, owing to a death that occurred, were 
delayed ten days beyond the date reckoned 
upon when the matter was put into the hands 
of the compositor. 


A NEAT pamphlet, ‘ Norristown Public 
Schools,’’ has been sent to us by the Super- 
intendent, Joseph K. Gotwals. The schools 
seem to be a prosperous condition, The 
Superintendent says: ‘‘ The change made in 
supplying the pupils with books free of cost 
answers a good purpose,” the only objection 
to the plan being that a few of the pupils de- 
face the books and their parents are unwill- 
ing to pay for the damage done. A new 
high school building is in process of erection, 
and the Superintendent expects the efficiency 
of the whole system to be thereby greatly in- 
creased. 


Tue State Normal School building at San 
Jose, California, was totally destroyed by fire 
on Tuesday, the 3d of February. Loss esti- 
mated at $250,000. Another warning to our 
own Normal Schools to use all possible precau- 
tions against a similar calamity. Furnaces, 
flues, stoves, pipes, etc., should be frequently 
inspected and rendered as secure as possible. 
In such large buildings, a night watchman 
should be employed. The law as to fire 
escapes should also be complied with. 


A LETTER received from Prof. N. C. 
Schaeffer, chairman of executive committee, 
names July 27th, 28th and 29th as the time 
of holding the State Teachers’ Association 





order that the attendance at the National Ed- 
ucational Association at Philadelphia might 
be as large as possible, it is hoped that the 
membership at this meeting will be unusually 
large. The Red Rose furnishes the President 
of the Association, in the person of our friend 
Supt. Shaub, and will be otherwise well rep- 
resented. We look for the White Rose to 
be represented by its hundreds at the gather- 
ing of the forces, And the rest of the State, 
far and near, should be heard from with em- 
phasis at York, in July next. 

THE rapidity with which school houses are 
being rebuilt and repaired in France amounts 
almost to a revolution. During the past year, 
1879, 4,757 school houses have either been 
rebuilt or repaired, at an expense of 57,012,- 
104 francs. There remain 17,792 school 
houses reported as being worn out or as need- 
ing repairs, and the estimated expense of put- 
ting these in good condition is 320,099,843 
francs, or over $65,000,000. Nor do the cen- 
tral school authorities hesitate to assume this 
great burden. ‘They realize that France must 
either educate her people or cease to bea 
Republic 


Supt. Harvey, of Chester, is holding a. 
series of very successful local institutes. The 
one at Kennett Square on the 2gth, 30th 
and 31st of January was largely attended and 
very interesting. During the last two after- 
noons the hall woukl hardly hold one-half 
the people who wanted to attend. Large 
numbers were compelled to leave, being un- 
able to gain admittance. Mr. Harvey is do- 
ing his work industriously, conscientiously, 
and effectively. 


WE have received from Hon. P. Van Hum- 
beeck, Minister of Public Instruction in Bel- 
gium, a copy of his decree establishing a 
pedagogical museum at Brussels, the expense 
having been previously provided for. The 
museum will be organized and managed by a 
committee of state officers, one of whom will 
act as secretary. Its design is to make a 
collection of all objects that can in any 
way aid the purposes of public instruction. 
There will be two departments, one contain- 
ing a collection of material exhibited by the 
government, and the other a collection of 
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material exhibited by individuals and institu- 
tions. The first department will be divided 
into two sections, one relating to education 
in Belgium, and the other to education in 
foreign countries. An educational library 
will be connected with the museum. 


THe Educational Weekly, Chicago, pays 
us the following holiday compliment : 

The Pennsylvania School Yournal contends with 
the Ohio Educational Monthly for the distinction of 
being the oldest living educational journal in the 
country. It is in its 28th volume. It is probably 
the largest—that is, contains most reading—of the 
educational journals, Its editor, Hon, J. P. Wicker- 
sham,-is a man of world-wide reputation. The mat- 
ter contained in this journal in the course of a year 
furnishes a teacher with a pretty full expression of 
educational sentiment throughout the country. This 
also leaves out most of the so-called “ practical.” 


M. BerGcer, a member of the French Edu- 
cational Commission to the Centennial Ex- 
position, and whom many of our readers will 
remember as having delivered a short address 
in French at the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association at West Chester, has been 
recently appointed director of the French 
Pedagogical Museum and Library at Paris. 
M. Clerc has been named as the successor of 
M. Berger as Inspector General of Primary 
Instruction in the department of the Seine. 


Tue National Teachers of Ireland hold an 
annual conference called a Congress. This 
Congress is composed of delegates chosen by 
the several Teachers’ Associations throughout 
“the country. There are many of these asso- 
ciations in Ireland and each is entitled to a 
delegate to the Congress; perhaps, the 
larger ones are entitled to more than one del- 
egate in proportion to their membership, but 
of this we are not certain. The body of 
teachers thus constituted is an able one, and 
we were much interested in its proceedings 
as published in the /rish Teachers’ Journal. 


Some four years ago a pedagogical museum 


was established in Rome. It is installed in 
apartments in the great college building, for- 
merly the property of the Jesuits. One can 
find there well-arranged plans and models of 
schoolhouses, school furniture, and apparatus 
from all parts of the world; a large collec- 
tion of school books ; a circulating library 
for teachers ; school reports and law journals 
from many countries, and in many languages ; 
and pleasant rooms in which educational con- 
ferences are held periodically. This is a 
more significant fact than the excavation of 
the ruins. 
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Our friend, Joshii Tanaka-Fujimaro, senior 
Vice-Minister of Education in Japan, sends 
us, both in English and Japanese, the Fifth 
Annual Report of the Minister of Education 
for the year 1877. ‘‘During the year,” says 
the report, ‘‘ much apprehension has been felt 
concerning educational progress in some lo- 
calities, owing to great embarassments arising 
from serious political events which have oc- 
curred during the year. But the impetuous 
current of progress is too strong to be re- 
tarded by such impediments and society is to 
be congratulated that not only has the work 
of educational system not been arrested, but it 
has made a steady and uninterrupted advance 
during the year.’’ This is a gratifying state- 
ment, especially so as it was feared that the 
great advance made in Japan during the last 
few years might not prove permanent. 

There are now employed in the public 
schools of Japan 56,658 male teachers, and 
1,275 females. ‘The pupils in these schools 
number 1,552,410 boys, and 543,768 girls. 
Of the school population, 2,094,298 received 
instruction during the year, and 3,138,870 
received no instruction. 

It is interesting to read in this report, much 
like in our home reports, of ‘ Middle Schools,” 
‘* The University,’’ ‘*Normal Schools,”’ ‘* Spe- 
cial Schools,’’ etc.; and the familiar questions 
of ‘Government Aid”’ to schools, ‘* Educa- 
tional Inspection,’’ ‘‘ Text-books,’’ ‘ Libra- 
ries and Museums,’’etc., undergo discussion. 


ELSEWHERE in this number, will be found 
a well-deserved tribute to the memory of 
Prof. F. A. Allen, from the pen of Deputy 
Superintendent Houck. Prof. Allen hac be- 
come a veteran in the work of education, and 
he will be greatly missed, not only by the 
neighborhood in which he lived and the insti- 
tutions over which he presided, but by the 
whole State Our own first acquaintance with 
him was in 1855, at a convention of County 
Superintendents held at Williamsport. He was 
then County Superintendent of McKean coun- 
ty, serving for the salary of $250 a year. 
During the twenty-five years since that time 
he was a very active school man, doing an 
immense amount of work, mainly as an Insti- 
tute instructor and as the Principal of a Nor- 
mal School. It was at his suggestion that the 
meeting of Principals of Normal Schools to 
which Mr. Houck alludes was held at Harris- 
burg. He attended it and took a very active 
part in the proceedings. He seemed well 
and strong; but he had scarcely reached his 
home until disease fastened upon him, and in 
less than a week he died. Of those who be- 
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gan their educational career with Prof. Allen, 
thirty or forty years ago, few remain. One 
by one they pass away; not, we hope, to 
be forgotten, but to occupy a green spot in 
the memory of coming generations, and to 
have their good deeds emulated. 


In Brazil, a teacher having passed a satis- 
factory examination, becomes a Government 
official for life, and is promoted, not as vacan- 
cies occurs, but according to his term of ser- 
vice. After five years’ comfortable salary 
with house rent, he receives a small pension, 
and for every scholar above thirty he gets an 
addition to his salary, an equivalent equal to 


one-third of the estimated cost of each pupil’s } 


tuition. When sick or disabled, a small extra 
pension is provided After ten years’ service 
the salary, pension and perquisites are 
doubled. After twenty years it is again in- 
creased, and a life insurance policy is bestowed 
upon him by the Government sufficient to 
keep his family from want in case of his death. 
After twenty years he is put on the retired 
list and receives the same pay as army and 
navy Officers of a certain rank, but he may even 
then continue to teach and receive a regular 
salary. 


Tue “lion” at Huntingdon nowadays is 
the new public school house. It is pointed 
out to passers-by as a thing to be proud of, 
and the Board of Directors seem to have re- 
solved themselves into a committee of the 
whole to show it to strangers visiting the 
place. ‘The latest visit of the kind of which 
we have heard was that of Judge Junkin, of 
Bloomfield. The judge was accompanied by 
the members of the Board of Directors, and 
several leading citizens. Other visitors in 
town joined the party. Prof. White, the 
principal of the school, led the way to the 
different rooms, and explained the exercises 
that were in progress. Satisfied in this direc- 
tion, the pupils were assembled, and addresses 
were made by Judge Junkin, and R. M Speer, 
Esq., of the School Board. They were fol- 
lowed in interesting remarks by Messrs. Blair, 
Lytle, Boyer, Lindsey, Etnier, and others. 
Prof. White, in closing, thanked the visitors 
for their presence. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence, National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, was held in the lecture room of the 
Congregational church, Washington, D. C., 
on Thursday and Friday, the rgth and 2oth 
of February. The meeting was not large, 
but some twenty States were represented, 
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two-thirds of them by their leading school 
officers. The Pennsylvanians present were 
State Superintendent Wickersham, Deputy 
State Superintendent Lindsay, County Sup- 
erintendent Bear, of Berks county, the Sec- 
retary, and Prof. Beard of the California 
Normal School. As announced in the pro- 
gramme, Dr. Barnes Sears was present and 
spoke briefly on the ‘‘ Work of the Peabody 
Fund ;’’ Dr. D. C. Gilman, of Baltimore, on 
** University Education ;’’ Hons. Wm. H. 
Ruffner, of Virginia, and Gustavus G. Orr, of 
Georgia, on the ‘‘ Educational Wants of the 
South ;’”” Thomas H. Bicknell, Esq., of Bos 
ton, on the proposed * National Council of 
Education; Dr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, 
on the ‘*Census of 1880, from an Ed- 
ucational Standpoint;’’ Prof. Butterfield, 
of Boston, on ‘‘ Visible Speeh ;’’ Hon, J. H. 
Smart, of Indiana, on ‘‘ State Systems of Ed- 
ucation ;”” Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, 
on ‘‘ Industrial and ‘Technical Education ;” 
Dr. C. D. Randall, of Michigan, on the 
‘* Education of Children Who are Neglected 
by their Parents ;’’ and Hon. J. W. Dickin- 
son, of Massachusetts, on the ** High School 
Question.” 

The most important action taken was that 
on the proposed National Council of Educa- 
tion, the whole subject being referred to a 
committee of ten, to consider a feasible plan 
of organization, and report to the Board of 
Directors of the National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at the Chautauqua meeting; and that 
relating to National Aid to Education. The 
resolutions on this subject are as follows : 

That there is immediate and pressing need of Fed- 
eral aid to the States, and especially to the Southern 
States, in the work of educating the people in the 
primary branches of knowledge. That the Congress 
now in session be and hereby is respectfully urged to 
consider and act favorably upon the bill now before 
it (H. R. 334), entitled “ A bill to apply the proceeds 
of sales of public lands to the education of the peo- 
ple, and so forth,”’ or some modification thereof, which 
would recognize the principle of applying these funds 
wholly for the general education of the people. That 
the President of this body be requested to communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Representatives 
through the Chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and to the Senate through the Chair- 
man of the corresponding committee, 

On Thursday afternoon, Messrs. Dickinson, 
Harris, and Wickersham delivered addresses 
to about five hundred teachers of the city. 
On the same afternoon the President received 
the members of the Department at the White 
House. 

The sessions were closed on.Thursday even- 
ing by a fine banquet, generously given, at 
Harvey’s, by the members of the School 
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Board and other citizens of Washington to 
the superintendents present. No boys on a 
holiday could enjoy themselves more than 
those who partook of it and shared in its ac- 
companiments. 


Tue services of Dr. William T. Harris to 
the cause of education have been such that 
he belongs not alone to the city of St Louis, 
of whose schools he has been for many years 
superintendent, but to the whole country. 
We therefore greatly regret to hear of his 
proposed retirement from active educational 
work. The following are extracts from his 
late quarterly report to the Board of Public 
Schools : 

Next May will complete my twelfth year in the 
office of Superintendent, and thirteen and one-half 
years as Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent. 
The same date also completes my twenty-second 
year’s connection with the schools under your charge, 
As it has been my intention to close my career with 
these schools at that time, I owe it to you as a duty, 
as well as an act of courtesy, to notify you in this 
manner that I shall not be a candidate again for the 
position I now hold, and to which I have been so 
many times elected by your kind partiality or by your 
patient forbearance. 

As my whole practical career since arriving at man- 
hood has been spent in the St. Louis Public Schools, 
you can imagine better than I can find words to de- 
scribe the feeling with which I shall part from them 
and you next May. 

I am conscious of a gradual but constant enfeeble- 
ment of health, which will not permit me to do what 
I conceive to be my duty by a school system which 
has grown from 15,000 pupils twelve years since to 
50,000 the present year, and which deserves the ablest 
talents and most persistent industry on the part of 
its supervision. 


It 1s well known that the Argentine Con- 
federation in South America, has for the last 
fifteen or twenty years shown much interest 


in the cause of education. The movement in 
this direction was started by Sefior Sarmiento, 
the late President of the Republic, and now, 
we believe, Superintendent of schools in the 
city of Buenos Ayres, Mr. Sarmiento, when 
Minister to this country, attended many meet- 
ings of teachers, visited many schools, stud- 
ied with much care our systems of education, 
and tcok with him to South America not only 
large quantities of books and apparatus, but 
a number of teachers for the schools and sev- 
eral scientific experts for work in the Govern- 
ment Observatory. He also wrote an interest- 
ing book on ‘‘ Schools in the United States,” 
and secured the translation of a well-known 
Pennsylvania treatise, ‘‘ School Economy,” 
into the Spanish language. 

Mr. Sarmiento was succeeded as Argentine 
Minister to this country by Dr. D. Manuel 
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R. Garcia, a gentleman highly distinguished 
at home and very popular here wherever 
known. In addition to his duties as Minis- 
ter, Dr. Garcia was appointed by his govern- 
ment a special commissioner to the Centen- 
nial Exposition. During the Exposition he 
devoted much time to the study of education, 
and we have now before us a partial result of 
his labors in a ‘‘ Report upon Education in 
the United States.”” The Report is very com- 
prehensive, treating of education from the 
Kindergarten to the University, and includ- 
ing institutions for professional and special 
education, On the whole he seems to be very 
favorably impressed with our systems of edu- 
cation, and seems anxious that many of their 
provisions should be incorporated into the 
systems of the Republic he represents. 


A WRITER in a late number of Fraser's 
Magazine discusses at length the question ‘Is 
Schoolmastering a Learned Profession ?’’ The 
use of the word ‘‘schoolmastering’’ in such 
a connection is perhaps sufficient to re- 
veal the animus of the article and to suggest 
his answer to the question, but it may be well 
to notice briefly the argument used in sup- 
port of his position. 

The writer finds four leading characteristics 
to constitute a learned profession, as follows: 
1. That a special course of preparation shall 
have been passed, adapted to the calling ; 2. 
That its members should be regarded by the 
public as experts; 3. That the conditions of 
success should not include that of being 
skilled in, or a member of, any other profes- 
sion ; 4. That the prizes of the calling should 
be strictly ¢nter-professional. In applying 
these characteristics to ‘‘schoolmastering,” 
in England, he, of course, finds that it does 
not answer the conditions and rules it out of 
the learned professions. 

We have no serious objections to the char- 
acteristics of a learned profession as named 
by the writer, except the second ; and this 
we would simply so modify as to read that its 
members should be experts, instead of ‘‘should 
be regarded by the public as experts.’”’ Taken 
as a whole and applied in this country, and 
we shall have a larger learned profession of 
teachers than of clergymen, lawyers or doc- 
tors. ‘True, large numbers of teachers have 
not pursued a special course of preparation 
adapted to the calling, but other large num- 
bers have done so. Many are experts in this 
profession, and are so regarded. Whatever 
may be the case in the British Isles, the con- 
ditions of success in this country do not in- 
clude in any case that of being skilled in, or a 
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member of any other profession; and the 
prizes of the calling with us are strictly inter 
professional. Our conclusion, therefore, from 
the premises of the writer is directly the op- 
posite of that at which he arrives. We must 
acknowledge, however, that we have in mind 
some other tests of which we could not dis- 


pose so easily. 


-— 





REFORM SCHOOLS. 


A_N interesting paper on reform schools 
was read recently by Mr. J. G. Rosen- 
garten, before the Philadelphia Social Science 
Association, in the hall of the College of 
Physicians, Thirteenth and Locust streets. 
He began by remarking that the House of 
Refuge in Philadelphia had completed its 
fiftieth year, while the work it has accom- 
plished in saving thousands of young persons 
from utter ruin can haidly be estimated. 
Continuing, he said : 

Much, however, still remains to be done 
in order to bring it up to the standard of 
many more modern reform schools in this 
country and abroad. The best Reform 
Schools in England are those in the country, 
where the system of living in families can be 
successfully introduced, and the history of 
which method is a matter of more than usual 
interest and value. Originated in Germany, 
it was adopted in this country in many State 
Reform Schools, notably in Massachusetts, 
Ohio, New Jersey and Western Pennsylvania, 
with varying degrees of success, but in France, 
at Mettray, in a reform school established in 
1839, by M. De Metz, it has attained its high- 
est approach to perfection. There eight hun- 
dred boys are housed in small groups, and 
work in the fields and in shops, without walls, 
or bars, or cells; yet by means of a system of 
well-balanced rewards and punishments, es- 
capes are reduced to a nullity, while bya 
careful supervision of the boys after they 
leave, providing good homes, getting them 
work, helping them to help themselves, re- 
commitments are almost unknown. 

Next to Mettray in results, and even greater 
in numbers, are the Industrial Schools at Felt- 
ham and at Annesley, near London, the latter 
with 1,100, the former with nearly 800 boys, 
where, as in the other English schools of this 
class, besides farming work, the boys are 
taught trades, while the rudiments of a sail- 
or’s life are taught by means of full-rigged 
vessels put in the grounds, and swimming and 
military drill, and gymnastics are also taught. 

The most successful reform schools in Eng- 
land and France, as in this country, are those 
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that were set on foot by private charity, and, 
after showing the benefit to the State and the 
taxpayer, were really cared for out of the 
public purse. 

With regard to the farm-school in this 
country, the results, although on a smaller 
scale, confirm all that is claimed for them 
abroad ; they show, however, that provision 
must be made for boys over the age of six- 
teen, and before they can be considered as 
hardened offenders. The practical inference 
arrived at is that the city and the State ought 
to secure for the House of Refuge a farm on 
the line of one of the railroads leading out 
of the city, and establish the institution there 
on such a basis that the family system can bé 
successfully introduced. The present build. 
ings can be used for a prison for women, and 
to supplement the County Prison, now so 
shamefully overcrowded, or better still, for 
the boys and girls over sixteen, who are too 
old in years and in crime to be sent to a re- 
form school, but much too young to be sent 
to the House of Correction or the County 
Prison, where the companionship of old and 
hardened offenders is fatal to their reforma 
tion. The money thus expended will un- 
doubtedly be saved many times over. 


_ 


A QUINCY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 





N several occasions we have published 

accounts of what was being done in the 
public schools of the borough of Tyrone, in 
this State. The methods practiced there for 
years are quite similar to those of which so 
much has been said, recently introduced at 
Quincy, Massachusetts. Below will be found 
a communication, taken from a Tyrone paper, 
of a visitor to one of the primary schools: 


Some trifling and inconsiderate remarks about the 
primary grade of our schools, heard the other day, 
had just weight enough with the writer to turn the 
scale in favor of carrying out an intention to visit it. 
The visit proved interesting in many ways, and as it 
seemed to please the visitees as well as the caller, some 
account of it may lead others to give and receive 
pleasure in the same way, and bathe for awhile in an 
atmosphere charged with the magnetism emanating 
from a hundred little human beings in the first flush of 
young life. All of them seem to be eager to charm 
and attract you. They are held to their places by 
some unseen, but evidently not disagreeable or des- 
potic influence, and so cannot move; but as you pass 
among the desks your hands are clasped, slates are 
held for your inspection, and animated little faces ap- 
peal on all sides for your notice of their work. 

There is over the whole room a stir, a bubble, a 
seething as of a caldron covered by some lid, but you 
don’t see any means of suppression, and the simmer- 
ing seems only a gentle but universal vibration in the 
air, There are no looks of fear or weariness. Noth- 
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ing is apparent to cause either. All are busy, yet per- 
haps not a book is visible. It is as different as possi- 
ble from the old time schools, where the poor woe- 
begone little creatures were perched up on benches, 
all holding their books before their eyes dimmed with 
tears, and a master marching in front, évery now and 
then roaring out, LOOK AT YOUR BOOKS! rapping his 
rod in the raw-head and bloody-bones style of the 
horrible old giants—not half so horrible or cruel as 
himself, because only fabled, while he was an actual 
living torturer of little innocents “ at an age when the 
angels would be hofiored by serving them.” Such a 
course taught letters slowly and painfully to a few, but 
most of the victims learned only to hate books and 
schools with imperishable hate, and gained only bent 
shoulders, bitter hearts and myopic eyes—from the 
strain of trying to look at and distinguish the crowded 
type held so close. 

Here we see nothing of all that. The A B C’s 
are not even named, and the plague of spelling is put 
faraway. There is nothing of a, b, ab, or b, a, ba. 
A talk about how some words like so or no or mow 
are sounded; curious experiments with lips and 
teeth and tongue; chatty talk, changing every now 
and then with some arm and leg and back and breast 
motion, keep all awake and alert, and create a great 
desire to sce the pictures of these sounds. Presently 
all go and sit down with folded arms expectant, and 
on the wide black surface of the wall there is put a 
great white O. All the lips imitate its form, and then 
all the voices give its sound, and then all faz/ to give 
it by any other mouth-shape. Then the slates come 
out, and it is copied, and every now and then it is ut- 
tered, sung, shouted, and so secured. Next day N 
and then NO, and so on, step by step, along pleasant, 
easy, and direct paths. 

There are other lessons that are learned less easily, 
that books and slates have nothing to do with; but 
we see that they are being learned—three great les- 
sons in particular. One is to submit one’s own ways 
and wishes for what is seen to be for the good of all 
—to be orderly. This is cheerfully yielded to when 
itis seen how much béttler for the “ whole crowd” 
order is than disorder, while anything is to be done. 

Another lesson is that of moving together, shoulder 

to shoulder, feeling that each must and can do a share 
of the movement. So will these fidgety little midgets 
one day move together steady and firm in support and 
maintenance of the common weal. 
y Another lesson is a love for school and school- 
work. Once permanently imbued with this inclination, 
education will be secure; teachers being only useful 
aids tothe resolute and earnest learner, who will drink 
instruction as the thirsty drink water. To secure these 
lessons alone justifies the wise modern method of 
placing the most skillful and best remunerated teacher 
to receive and initiate the little beginners, and of pro- 
moting the most apt and tactful teachers towards these 
six-year-olds, rather than towards the sixteen-year- 
olds. . 

But besides these, other lessons, not of books, are 
instilled ; such as euphonious speech, patience, tidiness, 
and due appreciation of others. Nowhere can the 
golden rule, “ Do unto others,” etc., be so thoroughly 
ingrained as in a common school, where neither the 
teacher is a tyrant, nor a sufferer of tyrannic behavior 
on the part of any young Napoleon of his charge, It 
is private tuition that mostly betrays into vain, over- 
weening and supercilious behavior towards others, 
and the mortification of suffering for it. 

With all this, reading and writing are learned to 
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such an extent as amazes the listening and viewing 
visitor. Many who enter without knowing the letters, 
become, in less than a term, pleasing and even artistic 
(because natural) readers of all the pages of the First 
Reader, and so, ready for promotion. Besides this 
they Jearn to use figures, to number, measure and 
count, to tell clock time, to distinguish colors and 
forms, analyze words, and even to write their sounds 
in short-hand. And there are a hundred children, 
and often more, for they like to come, and they make 
high percentage of attendance. There are enough 
for two large schools, when means accumulate a little 
to establish another. But now all are taught, and 
taught in this effective way, by one teacher, who has 
sole charge of the behaviour, and the breaking into 
discipline and work, of what are the plagues (and at 
the same time the joy) of nearly two hundred parents! 
I forget who the fault-finder is that I heard of. He 
would do well to go and see how all this training is 
done, and then he can better help to train his own 
complained-of child. If he takes ill humor or the 
blues with him to the school, it will melt like ice be- 
fore the breezes of spring, 


~_ — 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

HE proprietor of a large cotton factory 
said some days ago, ‘‘1 want fifty hands 
to whom I will pay a hundred dollars a 
month, and twice as many to whom I will 
pay seventy-five dollars a month, and I can- 
not obtain them. I can obtain plenty of 
laborers, plenty of men to do the common 
kinds of workabout the factory, but I cannot 
obtain a sufficient number of skilled work- 
men.’’ This complaint is a universal one, 
Every manufacturing and mechanical estab- 
lishment in the land suffers from the want of 
skilled labor. This demand must be met. 
The people will before long manifest their 
wishes in this matter in sucha way that those 
in authority will find it unsafe to resist them. 
The Press of Philadelphia has an article on 
this subject entitled, ‘‘The Education of 

Boys ’’ to which we call attention. It says: 
There is no demand so pressing on the business 
world as is that for good men to take the lead in 
the enterprises which are now swallowing all the 
money we can gather. We do not exactly mean 
plodders in toil—dull and heavy workers—who have: 
no idea that the burdens they bear can be lightened; 
nor do we mean, either, on the other extreme, what 
is called brilliant genius, flashing and dashing men 
of light hearts and little refléction, who live their 
short hour attracted by the world’s brilliancy, like 
the moth before a flickering candle, rushing in to be 
burned and destroyed, What we mean is the man 
of sound practical acquirements, which he is able to- 
apply to the business of life; and this brings us to 
the point of our subject—the education of boys in 
the applied sciences. What we want and what we 
must have are more schools where boys can be trained 
in the sciences which are invoked in the every-day 
business of life—the polyfechnic system of educa- 
tion, which, while it trains a student in the theories, 
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also fits him at once for the practical efforts of life. 
This is the education which puts a value on a 
young man, and all other education is worthless in 
the development of the true and useful man. Every 
mechanical operation, the pursuits of mining and 
agriculture, are now most successfully conducted by 
those who understand the applied sciences. It is not 
the man who has read Cesar or studied Cicero who 
is able to lead a corps of miners into the dark 
caverns of the earth, nor the man who translates 
Greek and Latin who is able to build a stack for a 
furnace, run a level for a canal, or find the true route 
for a railroad, The men who are only beginning to 
gather what was heretofore wasted, who are bringing 
into practical use what forty years ago was regarded 
as worthless, are they who have for the most part edu- 
cated themselves in the sciences; but our operations 
have now become so vast that we must at once begin 
to provide for the education of our boys to fit them 
for the highest duty in all these lines of usefulness. 
We have expended millions of dollars in building 
great lines of railroad in order to develop our country, 
and the next expenditure must be in the education of 
boys, to fit them properly to conduct this development. 
In nine cases out of ten, the boy, resolved to devote 
himself to the law, medicine or the pulpit, remains a 
plodder; whereas, if he had selected a useful mechan- 
ical trade, and while learning that devoted half his 
time to the study of the applied sciences required to 
acquire a profession, he would have nine chances, to 
one against him, of rising to distinction and honor. 
We send our sons to stand behind a counter, because 


we believe it to be more honorable than standing be- | 


fore a work-bench; but it is a grave mistake. If we 


have the means to educate our children, let us do it, | 


not that they may be polished, but that they may be- 
come usefully great—great in achievements which 
have real results in them, and are calculated to bless 
all mankind. 

Pennsylvania is spending millions of dollars annu- 
ally in the shape of charities and for the education of 
her children, all of which is proper, but the great 
portion of which is waste, if we may so call it, be- 
cause it brings forth no fruit that is tangible, practical, 
great in its benefits. What we now want is an in- 
stitution, located somewhere in the State, into which 
the boys of the public schools can enter and fit them- 
selves thoroughly for scientific pursuits, where they 
can acquire a thorough knowledge of civil engineering, 
study geology, metallurgy, chemistry, and the other 
applied sciences, now called into requisition in every 
workshop and cultivated field in the country, 

‘There are thousands of boys of brain all over Penn- 
sylvania who yearn for the opportunity to acquire a 
knowledge of the sciences for practical uses. There 
are still other thousands misdirected in their course of 
life by being encouraged to take up the professions, 
law, physic, theology, and merchandize, who, if af- 
forded facilities and properly guided, would fit them- 
selves for pursuits which have a higher value in the 
world’s economy than those in which they engage. 
We do not assert that the study of the law and physics 
and theology is to be discarded entirely, but we do in- 
sist that too many young men are entering the first two 
professions from mistaken notions of false pride, and 
that of all the miserable men in society a second or 
third-rate lawyer or doctor is the most to be commis- 
erated. Where one of these rises to eminence, there 
arescores drudging in poverty, who, if they had entered 
as engineers and draughtsmen-with the same amount 
of application it required to master the professions 








referred to, would have had more of a value placed 
upon them than they now possess. j 

We throw out these hints for the benefit of the 
young men of Pennsylvania, and for the admonition 
of those whose business it is to guide them into the 
avenues of usefulness. Let such as these carefully 
digest and ponder what we suggest, and let the author- 
ities, too, learn that they have a duty to perform in 
the premises. 


EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE. 
. 

JE notice with pleasure that a free 
course of lectures for farmers has been 
projected at the Pennsylvania State College. 
The first lecture of the course was ap. 
pointed to be delivered on Wednesday, the 
4th of February, and the course, as _pro- 
posed, was to be continued two weeks, em- 
bracing daily lectures, discussions and illus- 
trations. The range of topics includes sey- 
eral of the natural sciences most interesting 
to farmers, together with fertilizers, crops, 
stock-breeding, fruit-growing, dairying, veg- 
etable gardening, farm accounts, etc., etc. 
The design is to furnish practical farmers an 
opportunity to obtain desired information in 
a way best suited to their needs and tastes. 
The instruction was to be given entirely free, 
and the charge for boarding was not to,exceed 
three dollars a week. There ought to be a 

large attendance. 

In this connection we present below some 
extracts from the recent report of the Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Industrial University, an 
institution established upon a similar founda- 
tion as our own State Agricultural College 
and managed with like objects. ‘They show 
how valuable the work of such an institution 
may become to the farming interests of a 
Siate. 

The college has for illustration the two farms, stock 
and experimental, with the several varieties of pure 
stock, the orchards, forest plantations, nurseries, gar- 
dens, grounds, and greenhouses, as well as the collec- 
tions and apparatus in agricultural, horticultural, bo- 
tanical, and veterinary science, and a large library of 
special works in agricultural science and literature, 
which, though not so large as we may desire, is prob- 
ably larger than any other library of the kind west of 
the Alleghany Mountains. This statement of the re- 
sources of the Agricultural College will show how 
fully the trustees have met one of the requirements of 
the law of Congress. These provisions ought to appeal 
to the agricultural population of the State for a still 
larger patronage and still more cordial support. 

Besides the work done in the college by the several 
teachers in their well-filled classes, lectures have been 
given during the current term to the whole body of 
agricultural students and all who choose to attend, and 
Professor Morrow is completing arrangements for an- 
other session of the Annual Agricultural. Institute, to 
be held at the university in the latter part of January. 
Some of the leading agriculturists of the State have 
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recently expressed their desire for the re-establishment 
of the agricultural institutes formerly held by the pro- 
fessors of the university in different sections of the 
State. I ventured to assure them of our readiness to 
resume such work so soon as the Legislature shall 
make the necessary appropriations ; and these gentle- 
men have expressed their determination to secure, if 
possible, a renewal of the legislative appropriations 
formerly made for these institutes. It must be evi- 
dent that agricultural education has lost none of the 
importance that it had when the Congressional law of 
1862 was passed; but every year, with the increase 
of population and the severer taxing of our soil for 
food supplies for ourselves and Europe, the necessity 
increases for the diffusion of those sciences which may 
increase our harvests without wasting our soil. Steady 
and persistent efforts to diffuse agricultural knowledge 
will tell with multiplying effect upon the future pros- 
perity of our State, and may save us from one of 
those industrial and financial catastrophes which 
too often overtake older countries. 

The report of the head farmer lays before you some 
interesting and important facts. I concur with him 
and Professor Morrow in asking that additional repre- 
sentatives of approved breeds of stock shall be added 
to the collection. The college ought to have the 
means of exhibiting to its students the great leading 
varieties of neat cattle, swine and sheep, that their 
characteristics may be studied and their qualities well 
understood. 


—$$ $< 


OBITUARY. 
/ PROF, F. A. ALLEN, 


This was the sad 


“ Pror. F, A. ALLEN is dead.” 
message that reached us in the School Department on 
the morning of February 12th, the day after his death. 
Having met him in Harrisburg, in excellent spirits, 
just about ten days previous, and knowing nothing of 
his illness, we were poorly prepared for such mourn- 


ful news. It filled our hearts with grief, and thou- 
sands of teachers in this and’ other States, to whom 
he had endeared himself by his sympathetic and 
genial nature, and his long and faithful service, will 
sincerely mourn his loss, 

Prof. Allén was born in Cummington, Hampshire 
county, Mass., on the roth day of July, 1820. The 
facilities which he enjoyed for securing an education 
were of the most meagre character, and like many 
others who rose from obscurity to a position of emi- 
nence, he had to rely mainly on his own exertions, 
When he was quite young, the family moved to Tioga 
county, in this State, and here we find him attending 
the district school in a small school-house, built where 
the Tioga railroad now runs, and within the limits of 
the present village of Mansfield. A gentleman speak- 
ing of this school says: “Among the scholars was a 
little sunburnt boy, who has grown and developed, 
and aimed higher and higher, until he stands among 
the foremost educators in this coantry. We know him 
as Prof, Allen, Principal of the State Normal School, 
at Mansfield, and of the Soldiers’ Orphan School lo- 
cated at the same place.” 

After several removals, the family settled in Chau- 
tauqua county, New York, and from here in 1839 he 
started out as a teacher, having engaged a school in 

one of the northern counties in this State. Subse- 
quently he taught five terms with great success in 
Chautauqua county, and by practicing the strictest 
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economy, he was able with the funds earned in the 
winter, to maintain himself at some good academy 
during the rest of the year. In 1845, he entered 
upon the work of giving instruction at Teachers’ In- 
stitutes, being called upon to assist Mr. D. P. Page in 
conducting an institute in Chautauqua county; and 
from that time on, each year, he has rendered efficient 
service in this department of school work. In this 
capacity he is best known to the teachers of this State, 
and of many others in which he labored, for there 
are few, if any, in this country, who have attended 
more institutes and addressed more teachers than Prof. 
Allen, ‘ 

He was an exceedingly interesting speaker, pecu- 
liarly happy in expressing himself in an zpromptu 
manner. His presence was attractive. He was al- 
ways cheerful and often facetious, full of pleasing 
recollections or interesting anecdotes, possessed of 
fine conversational powers, and back of all, a large, 
warm heart. 

Previous to his election as the first County Superin- 
tendent of McKean county, in 1854, he was_principal 
of the Smethport Academy, an institution of very high 
rank. Among his predecessors in this school were 
Hon. Glenni Scofield, and Hon. L. D. Wetmore, of 
Warren; Hon. Byron D. Hamlin, of Smethport, and 
Rev. Henry Lane. At this time he was also editor of 
a county paper, called 7he McKean Citizen, Though 
his salary as County Superintendent was only two 
hundred and fifty dollars per year, he spared no efforts 
to advance the cause; for he visited the schools fre- 
quently, delivered addresses to the people whenever 
an audience could be gathered, and held meetings of 
the teachers which often remained in session four 
weeks at a time, 

He went to West Chester in 1558, and here, in 
connection with Dr. Franklin Taylor, and Dr. Ellwood 
Harvey, he opened the Chester County Normal School, 
and soon thereafter became the sole proprietor. In 
1860 he added a female department, and the patron- 
age of both was large. 

In 1862, the Mansfield Classical Seminary, which 
had been organized under the auspices of the East 
Genesee Methodist Episcopal Conference, was, upon 
application, officially recognized as the State Normal 
School of the fifth district, and Prof. Allen was unan- 
imously elected Principal. He resigned in 1868, but 
took charge again in 1877, and remained Principal to 
the time of his death. This school, of which he may 
justly be called the father, has done much for the 
cause of education in Northern Pennsylvania, in that 
it has sent out many excellent teachers. As a teacher 
he was universally beloved by his students, many of 
whom he befriended in various ways. He leaves 
this school in a highly flourishing condition, and it 
will be a living monument to his memory, which we 
hope will endure as long as there is a pupil to be edu- 
cated, and be crowned with fresh roses by every suc- 
ceeding generation. 

He was President of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which met at Meadville, in August, 1865. 
Though not a large meeting, it was remarkable be- 
cause of the presence of many of the ablest and most 
prominent educators in the State. Among those who 
participated were Burrowes, Wickersham and Brooks, 
of Lancaster ; Curry and Burtt, of Allegheny ; Wy 1s, 
of West Chester, who was Chairman of the Mxecue- 
tive Committee; Bates and Loomis, of Crawford; 
Coburn and Ingram, of Dauphin; Thompson and 
Cooper, of Erie; Row, of Indiana; Shumaker, of 
Juniata; Raub, of Schuylkill; Stone, of Warren; 
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_. of Westmoreland; and Hickok and Parker, of 
iladelphia. 

Prof. Allen managed to find time to lend a helping 
hand in every good work. In the cause cf temper- 
ance, the Sunday-school and the Church, he was 
active and true. The town of Mansfield owes much 
to his enterprise and beneficence, for he made it what 
it is. One of his last acts was to establish a library 
in the town, which he made free to all. 

We last saw him in Harrisburg, about ten days be- 
fore his death. He came to attend a meeting of the 
Normal School Principals, and also of the State Board 
of Agriculture, of which he was a Vice-President, 
His last conversation with us was an account of his 
late trip to California, to see the country, and to visit 
his brother Charles, Principal of the State Norma! 
School, at San Jose. He also told us about the Yo- 
semite, with which he was so much delighted, and of 
the few institutes that he held on the way. 

It seems he contracted a cold while in Harrisburg, 
which was followed with typhoid pneumonia, and 
after a sickness of about a week, he died Wednesday 
evening, February 18th, One of his teachers writes 
that “from the first he was despondent, and repeat- 
edly stated that he should not recover.” 

Another of our veterans has gone to his reward— 
one who labored faithfully for forty years, and whose 
name is as familiar to the teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation in this State, as a household word. “ He 
fought a good fight,” and his whole career proves 
that when a man has a noble object in view, and de- 
termines to accomplish it, regardless of all adverse 
circumstances, facilities will be granted, barriers 
removed, unlooked-for aid provided, and a measure 
of success achieved, far beyond the wildest anticipa- 
tions of his most sanguine hours. 

Prof. Allen now rests from his labors, but his work 
will live on. The noblest creations of art may fade 
and crumble into dust. Cities, nations, and worlds 
may grow old and pass away; but the tablets on 
which is written the influence of the true teacher, are 
like the scrolls of the Almighty—they endure forever. 

H. H. 


MAJOR N. L. DYKEMAN. 


WE condetse the following from the Shippensburg 
News, of Feb, 14: “ Major N. L. Dykeman, one of 
_ the trustees of the Shippensburg Normal School, died 
at his residcnce near Shippensburg, on Monday, Feb. 
g. He was born in Saratoga Co., N. Y., July 18, 
1828. In early life he worked in a woolen factory ; 
subsequently he embarked in trade as a merchant 
tailor in Chicago and in Des Moines. At the out- 
break of the Rebellion he enlisted in a company 
raised in Des Moines, was elected lieutenant, was 
afterwards commissioned as captain in the regular 
army, and for brave and meritorious conduct at the 
battle of Murfreesboro, Tenn., was promoted to the 
rank of Major. He was appointed Provost Marshal 
of one of the southern districts in 1865, with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, but resigned from the army in 
1868, to become a member of the Pullman Palace Car 
Company. In July, 1871, he removed to this neigh- 
borhood, and almost immediately became interested in 
the Normal School. Those connected with the school 
in its darkest days, know full well how much is due 
to the financial aid, the manual labor, and the sound 
judgment of Major Dykeman. He gave of his means 
lavishly, loaned his credit without question as to risk, 
and in every emergency put his shoulder to the whee! 
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without stint or hesitancy. He became a trustee in 
1874, and continued to serve up to his death in that 
capacity, with the exception of one year when he re- 
signed at the request of friends to act as Treasurer, 
The Board of Trustees held a special meeting on 
Wednesday evening, 11th inst., and passed a series of 
highly complimentary resolutions to the memory of 
the deceased. The funeral was attended by the Trus- 
tees, Faculty, and students in a body.” 


OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO, XIX. 


GOOD-BYE TO ROME,——-FLORENCE, 


E are to start for Florence. It is Thurs- 
day morning, and it will be two hours 
until the train leaves the station. On Thurs- 
days permission is given to ascend the dome 
of St. Peter’s—have we time to do it? The 
temptation to see again in review what we 
had been so much interested in, to bid good- 
bye to old Rome from such a spot, could not 
be resisted ; so a rapid drive and a hurried 
climb found our little party of three almost 
breathless on the roof of the famous cathe- 
dral. Here we found a number of small 
domes and. quite a little village of houses 
used as dwellings by workmen and custodians, 
But we are only on the roof; the grand 
dome rises three hundred and eight feet 
above us, and is at the base six hundred and 
thirty feet in circumference. The staircase 
ascends between the inner and outer walls 
of the dome, and we hasten up and are soon 
at the Lantern, around which there is a walk 
with a railing, affording a magnificent view 
of Rome and the surrounding country; but 
the copper ball at the summit is still thirty- 
five feet higher, and we propose to go up into 
it before we take our look at the prospect 
awaiting us. So one by one we climb the 
narrow iron staircase, and squeeze ourselves 
through the small opening into the ball. The 
ball will probably hold a dozen persons, small 
as it looks from the ground below, but three 
or four seemed about as many as could be 
comfortable in it at the same time; and as it 
affords no view through the narrow slits in 
the copper, and as the place was extremely 
hot, we hastened down to the Lantern to take 
our last look at old Rome. 

The view from the top of the dome of St. 
Peter’s on a clear day is one of absorbing in- 
terest. The view is bounded, north and east, . 
by the Apennine mountains, twenty miles 
away, the historic Alban and Sabine hills lie 
towards the south, and west the prospect ex- 
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tends to the Mediterranean sea. The en- 
closed plain is the famous Campagna, at the 
time we saw it, parched, seared and dusty, 
with here and there a cluster of houses, a 
villa, an olive garden or a grove of oranges. 
The ruins of ancient structures strike the eye 
in almost all directions, lines of broken aque- 
ducts, a solitary pier or pillar, a mass of scat- 
tered fragments. The Appian way shoots 
straight as an arrow out of the city gate across 
the plain and up the distant hills. The Tiber 
winds about the plain, enters the city, flows 
almost at your feet, crossed by numerous 
bridges, and stretches away towards the sea 
And here, before you, lies old Rome itself, 
once mistress of the world, the city of Rom- 
ulus and Remus, Cesar and Cicero, Brutus 
and Cassius, Scipio and Cato, Virgil and 
Horace. It is easy as you view the scene to 
forget the present, restore the ruins, resurrect 
the past, and think of Rome as she was in 
the days of her grandeur and her power. 
But no, yonder is the Capitol Hill, and it is 
crowned with no great temple, the frowning 
citadel is not there. Near by is the Palatine, 
but the proudest palaces of the Czesars that 
once crowned it are in the dust. The walls of 
the Colosseum still stand ; but they are broken 
and in ruins. The magnificent dome of the 
Pantheon rises above the surrounding build- 
ings, but the once persecuted Christian wor- 
ships at its shrine. The tomb of Hadrian 
looks down upon the banks of the Tiber, but 
it has been converted into a modern fortress. 
We can see the wonderful column of Trajan, 
but the statue upon it now is that of St. Peter. 
The arch of Severus is a cruinbling ruin, 
and the Via Sacra that passed beneath it no 
longer echoes to the feet of the “legions of 
the conquering hero returning in triumph 
with the spoils of war. How changed! As 
we looked out upon the scene we tried to 
photograph on the memory the picture before 
us in ever-enduring colors; and, then, with 
a wave of the hand and a sad good bye to 
the old seven-hilled city, we hurried down, 
drove rapidly to the raiiroad station, and 
were off for Florence. 

The road to Florence follows the Tiber for 
the distance of some fifty miles from Rome. 
The country was dry and parched, and seemed 
poor. Little attempt is made to cultivate the 
land. The houses are old and out of repair 
and the people evidently possess little enter- 
prise. At Monte Rotondo there is a pictur- 
esque old castle, and near Montorso we 
noticed many groves of olives. Further on 
we pass Borghetto, with its ruined castle ; 
and, perched on the tops of hills, the towns 
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of Orte, Bassamo, and Baschi. Indeed, 
nearly every hill and cliff seems to be crowned 
with an ancient-looking village, a walled 
town, or the ruins of some old temple or fort- 
ress. Sixty miles from Rome we stop at 
Orvieto, or rather at the station at the base 
of the hill on which it is situated, and have a 
distant view of the cathedral and the fortress 
for which it is distinguished. On now to 
Chiusi, the ancient Clusium, one of the 
twelve Etruscan cities, the headquarters of 
Porsenna in the wars against Rome, on a hill, 
and walled like the rest. Then we skirt for 
some distance the Trasimeno lake, its sloping 
shores covered with forest trees and groves of 
olives, and here and there graced with hand- 
some villas. The country begins to look 
better. The trees are covered with green 
foliage, and the grass and growing crops ap- 
pear green in the fields. ‘There is is an air 
of more thrift among the people. Leaving 
Crotona, an old but an inviting-looking town, 
situated high up on its hill overlooking the 
whole country about it, we pass the rich and 
finely-cultivated valley of the Chiana Here, 
much to our surprise, Indian corn seems to be 
a staple crop. As we approach Arezzo, about 
fifty miles from Florence, we have a beautiful 
view of the city and the surrounding villages, 
with the cathedral towering picturesquely 
overall. From Arezzo to Florence the land 
is very rich and cultivated like a garden. 
Whole plains for miles are laid out in small 
fields, richly cultivated and bordered with 
fruit trees, mulberry, pear, apricot, with 
grapes festooned from tree to tree, forming 
one -of the most beautiful rural landscapes 
upon which the eye ever rested. ‘The farm- 
houses are fair, and the villages seem fresh 
and cheerful. Pleased with the change from 
the seared and sombre country from which 
we had come, we struck the Arno, ran along 
its banks, curved around the city, and found 
ourselves in the Tuscan capital—the far-famed 
centre of Italian science and art. 

Florence is situated in a beautiful valley on 
both sides of the Arno, enclosed in all direc- 
tions by spurs of the Apennines, whose slopes 
are covered with pleasant villages, fine villas, 
groves and gardens. No city in Europe has 
suburbs and surroundings more charming 
than Florence; but its attractions by no 
means end with these, for it has been for cen- 
turies one of the Old World’s most noted 
seats of intellectual and artistic life. It was 
the birthplace of Michael Angelo, Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Macchiavelli, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Galileo, Andrea del Sarto, and many 
others almost equally distinguished. It has 
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to-day a large number of institutions of learn- 
ing and learned societies, and more artists are 
at work in Florence than in any other city of 
Europe. 

It was almost dark when we reached our 
hotel, Lut we found time for a walk along 
some of the narrow, crooked streets, and up 
and down the banks of the Arno. The whole 
population seemed to be in the streets, and 
the people are generally fine looking, well 
dressed, intelligent and full of life. Indeed, 
the streets continued crowded until long after 
midnight ; and the air everywhere seemed 
filled with music, so many bands play in the 
parks and gardens, and so many vocalists sing 
in the cafes and along the streets. 

Our first visit in Florence was paid to the 
Duomo, the great Cathedral. The erection 
of this church was commenced in 1294, and 
like other structures of the kind, it can scarcely 
yet be considered finished. The dome, which 
is higher than that of St. Peter’s, was completed 
in 1434. The length of the church is 55614 
feet, and breadth 342 feet. In the interior 
are altars, statues, frescoes, bas reliefs, mo- 
saics, stained glass windows ; but our appetite 
for such things had been surfeited in Rome, 
and had not returned, so our enjoyment was 
not as intense as it otherwise would have 
been The Campanile, or bell tower, con- 
nected with the Cathedral, is a splendid 
column 292 feet high, but we did not ascend 
it. We, however, went to the neighboring 
church of S. Giovanni Battista, or the Bat- 
tistero, to see the famous bronze doors. This 
is a very old church, erected, it is said, on 
the site of an ancient temple of Mars during 
the eleventh century. ‘The doors are a mar- 
vel of art. The one on the south side is the 
oldest. It was made by Andrea Pisano, and 
finished in 1330, after twenty-two years of 
labor. The scenes represent the life of St. 
John. The door facing the Cathedral was 
executed by the famous artist Ghiberti, 1425- 
52. This is the door Michael Angelo is said 
to have pronounced ‘‘ worthy of forming the 
entrance to Paradise.’’ It represents ten 
scenes from Scripture history. The north 
door is also by Ghiberti, and represents 
scenes from the life of Christ and early 
church history. The bronze decorations at 
the sides of the several doors are scarcely less 
wonderful than the doors themselves. 

From the Cathedral we make our way to 
the celebrated Piazza della Signoria, once the 
forum of the republic and the scene of the 
most important events in the checkered his- 
tory of Florence, and still the centre of busi- 
ness and political life. It is an open space 





of considerable size, finely paved, orna- 
mented with fountains, statues and groups of 
sculpture, and surrounded by the most inter- 
esting and imposing buildings in the city, 
The most remarkable of the open air sculp- 
tures are the great fountain of Neptune, with 
the god in his car, drawn by sea-horses, the 
bronze equestrian statue of Cosmo I., a lion 
in marble, and a colossal group of Hercules 
slaying Cacus. The famous statue of David, 
by Michael Angelo, which stood so long op- 
posite the Hercules at the entrance of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, was removed to the Acad- 
emy in 1873. The Palazzo Vecchio, the 
original seat of the Government, and at times 
the residence of the Grand Ducal family, now 
the town-hall, is a large, massive-looking 
building, and seems, with its projecting bat- 
tlements and tall watch-tower, to have been 
constructed for a fortress. Near by the pal- 
ace just spoken-of is the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
an open gallery or arcade, consisting of a 
broad stone platform, gained by the ascent 
of a few steps, formerly used for posting 
guards or lancers, but now filled with a col- 
lection of sculpture. Between the Palace and 
the Loggia begins the Portico degli Uffizi, 
with niches containing the marble statues of 
distinguished Tuscans. It is.a good school 
of patriotism, for here we find the statues of 
Cosmo, the ‘father of his country,” Lo- 
renzo,‘ the Magnificent,”’ Lenardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli, Amerigo Vespucci, Galileo, 
Cellini, and many others. 

But we are anxious to see the famots 
Uffizi art gallery, and so we enter a door 
from the portico, just spoken of, and, mount- 
ing a stairway, find ourselves in one of the 
very finest collections of art in the world. 
We now pursued the only course that yields 
any permanent satisfaction in visiting one of 
these great galleries, when you have only 
hours to spend which ought to be months; 
we made a rapid tour through the twenty- 
five saloons, the long corridors, and the nu- 
merous vestibules connected with them, ob- 
taining some idea of the whole, and noting a 
few works which we wished to study, and, if 
possible, to understand. In one of the cor- 
ridors we noticed several hundred portraits 
of distinguished men, and a fine collection 
of ancient sculptures. Then we enter a 
series of saloons with pictures representing 
several great schools with their peculiar char- 
acteristics: The Tuscan, the Venetian, the 
Dutch, Flemish, German and French. There 
is here a cabinet of gems, exceedingly rich ; 
one of ancient inscriptions, mostly from 
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Rome; one of cameos in the cutting of 


which the Florentines have been distin-: 


guished for ages; one of ancient bronzes, 
some of them found in the sea near Leghorn. 
We greatly admired the mosaic tables found 
in several of the saloons, and we gazed for a 
long time upon the Niobe group in the sa- 
loon that takes its name from this famous 
sculpture. The group consists of Niobe 
with her seven sons and seven daughters, 
slain by Apollo and Diana. The mother oc- 
cupies the centre of the group, with her dying 
children and their teacher on either side of 
her. The statues are thought to have once 
adorned the pediment of a temple in Rome, 
and were found among the ruins just outside 
of one of the city gates. 

The choicest works of the gallery are to be 
found in the saloon called the Tribuna. No 
single room in the whole world contains a 
larger number of masterpieces. Here is the 
Venus de Medici, by the hand of a Grecian 
master, found in the Villa of Hadrian, near 
Tivoli, and considered the finest statue of a 
female figure in the world; here, the Afo/- 
lino, or young Apollo, a statue of marvelous 
beauty; here, the Wrestlers, found with the 
children of Niobe ; the Satyr, playing on a 
cymbal ; the Grinder, being flayed, supposed 
to be Scythian—all wonderful products of 
the sculptor’s art. The walls are enriched 
by the paintings of Raphael, including his 
world-renowned Madonna and Child, with the 
cardinal, of Fra Bartolommeo, Baroccia, An- 
drea del Sarto, Correggio, Paolo Veronese, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Rubens, Van Dyke, 
and other great masters. 

Leaving the Wffizi gallery, we descend a 
staircase to a long corridor which runs first 
to the Arno, and for some distance parallel 
with the river, then across a bridge and up 
three flights of steps to the gallery of the Pitti 
Palace, which is even more rich in works of 
art than that of the Uffizi. This corridor, 
the passage of which requires a brisk walk of 
ten minutes, is lined on both sides with a 
magnificent collection of 30,000 drawings 
and sketches by the hands of artists like 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, Perugino, Leon- 
ardo Da Vinci, Titian, Murillo. Here one 
can mark the birth and growth of a great 
picture ; and the artist himself comes nearer 
to you, and seems more human, than in the 
finished work. We noticed, also, as we hur- 
ried by, some fine pieces of tapestry. 

We are now in the Pitti Palace, built more 
than four hundred years ago by Loca Pitti, 
the powerful rival of the Medici, and now 
owned by the Italian Government, and occu- 
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pied by the king when in Florence. The 
gallery consisis of fifteen splendid saloons, 
with ceilings beautifully frescoed, and sump- 
tuously fitted up with marble and mosaic 
tables, costly vases, and velvet-covered seats. 
There are about five hundred works in all, 
and not a single picture of even moderate 
merit to be found among them. Raphael is 
represented by about a dozen pictures, among 
them his much admired A/adonna del Gran- 
duca, Madonna della Sedia, and Pope Julius 
fT,, and the walls of the different saloons are 
covered with selections from among the finest 
works of all the old Italian masters. There 
is scarcely a picture in the whole gallery that 
if brought toAmerica would not be cousidered 
the centre of attraction in any gallery in the 
country. No adequate description of such a 
collection of works of art is possible except 
by an artist after years of study; none cer- 
tainly will be attempted here. We simply 
wondered and enjoyed ! 

The heights around Florence afford some 
magnificent views, and delightful excursions 
from the city can be made in all directions. 
There are to be seen many picturesque vil- 
lages, beautiful country seats, fine pleasure 
grounds, grand old castles, imposing ruins, 
and splendid groves of elms, oaks, cypresses 
and olives. We had time but for a single 
drive, and we chose, of course, the Viale 
det Colli, considered the finest promenade 
in Italy. The road is 57 feet wide, and 
nearly four miles in length, first ascending 
the heights from the south bank of the Arno, 
then leading along the slopes in graceful 
windings, and finally descending -to the river 
by a rapid curve, some two miles from the 
starting-point. The avenue is bordered all 
the way by parks and gardens, with here and 
there a cluster of cottages ora beautiful villa. 
Two restaurants, Tivoli and Bonciani, invite 
the excursionist to stop. by their tempt- 
ing refreshments, their shade, their flowers, 
and their music. Charming views of river, 
city, hills and mountains, open up from al- 
most every point, until with high expecta- 
tions, you step from your carriage, by the side 
of a copy in bronze of Michael Angelo’s 
famous statue of David, on the Piazzale 
Michelangelo, a \arge projecting terrace, over- 
looking a scene of as rare beauty as Europe 
affords. Before you, facing west, is the val- 
ley of the Arno, through which the river 
winds in the distance like a thread of silver. 
On both sides of the river at your feet, con- 
nected by numerous bridges, is the city, 
with its splendid palaces, its towers, and the 
domes of its cathedrals rising above the sur- 
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rounding buildings. To the right are hills 
growing into mountains as they extend back- 
ward, green with vineyards and groves, and 
dotted with country seats, farm-houses and 
villages; to the left you can see the Pitti 
Palace, the Boboli garden, the Fortress of the 
Belvedere, and on the heights above a most 
charming pictnre of suburban scenery. 

It was evening as we stood on the terrace 
enjoying the view. Not a cloud was to be 
seen. The air seemed unusually pure and 
balmy, and the sky, we thought, was tinged 
with a deeper blue than any we had ever 
known. We saw the sun go down, and it 
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never went down on a more glorious scene. 


_The words quoted in our guide-book seemed 


no longer an exaggeration: ‘‘ Like a water- 
lily rising on the mirror of the lake, so rests 
on this lovely ground the still more lovely 
Florence, with its everlasting works and its 
inexhaustible riches. From the bold, airy 
tower of the palace, rising like a slender 
mast, to Brunelleschi’s wondrous dome of the 
cathedral; from the old house of the Spini to 
the Pitti Palace, the most imposing the world 
has ever seen; from the garden of the Fran- 
ciscan convent to the beautiful garden of the 
Cascine, all are full of incomparable grace.”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, March, 188o. 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


T has been decided to hold the Convention 
of Superintendents at Harrisburg, com- 
mencing on Tuesday, April 27th, at 2 p m. 
The Senate Chamber has been secured for 
the meetings, and it is confidently expected 
that reduced fare can be obtained both at the 
hotels in Harrisburg, and over the leading 
railroads. ‘The call will include both county 
and city superintendents, but the programme 
of business will be so arranged that at some 
of the sessions each class of officers can hold 
a separate .meeting. Circulars containing 
particulars will be issued in a short time, and 
all details will be given in the April Journa/. 


CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF STUDY AT 
THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


MEETING of Normal School principals 
was held at the rooms of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction on Tuesday, 
the 27th of January. The meeting was or- 
ganized at 2% o'clock, Prof. F. A. Allen in 
the chair, and Prof. Edward Brooks Secre- 
tary. ‘There were present Supt. J. P. Wick- 
ersham, F. A. Allen, Geo. C. Beard, J. A. 
Cooper, Geo. L. Maris, Albert N. Raub, B. 
S. Potter, N. C. Schaeffer, D. J. Waller, and 
Edward Brooks. 
The following action was taken in respect 
to the course of study of the Elementary 
Course. 


1. The Elementary Course shall include the Ele- 
ments of Latin. - 





2. The Elementary Course shall include the Out- 
lines of Rhetoric, together with a fourteen weeks 
course in English Literature and English Classics. 

3. The Elementary Course shall include the Out- 
lines of Mental Philosophy, including the Intellect, 
the Sensibilities, and the Will. 

4. The following studies shall be regarded as 
Senior studies: Mental Philosophy, Methods of 
Teaching, Rhetoric and English Classics, Geometry, 
Natural Philosophy, Elocution, and the Practice of 
Teaching. 


The following resolution was also passed : 


Resolved, That wé request the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to divide the $100,000 appropriated to 
Normal Schools equally between the several schools 
at as early a date as possible, 


EDWARD Brooks, Secretary. 


OPPOSITION TO PARENTS. 


PUPILS CAN BE COMPELLED TO STUDY BRANCHES 
TO WHICH THEIR PARENTS ARE OPPOSED. 


HE Supreme Court of Iowa, in the case 

of State vs. Mizner, has recently affirmed 
the principle that the directors and teachers 
of a school have a right to compel pupils to 
study branches for which they are prepared, 
even though their parents are opposed to it. 
In the case referred to, the teacher insisted on 
the pupil’s studying Algebra. Under the in- 
struction of his parents, the pupil refused and 
was punished for the refusal. The father of 
the child brought a suit against the teacher, 
which was carried up to the Supreme Court, 
and there it was decided that no wrong 
was done by the teacher in compelling the 
pupil to study a branch of learning against 
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the wishes of his parents, but that the proper 
remedy for disobedience in such cases is ex- 
pulsion rather than corporal punishment. The 
court said : s 

“ We think the teacher should have plainly said to 
both the prosecutrix and her father, that she could 
not attend school, unless she was prepared to obey 
the rules in this respect. * * * The remedy in 
such a case is not corporal punishment, but expul- 
sion.” 

It is proper to add that Supreme Courts 
of Wisconsin and Illinois are understood, 
as holding that a pupil cannot be refused 
admission to a public school or expelled 
because he refuses on his parents’ advice 
to study certain branches; or, in other 
words, that a parent may select from the 
branches taught in a public school, those he 
desires his child to study, and exercise the 
right of insisting that he shall study no 
others. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has 
never had this question before it, but it 
is well known that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction holds that under our laws, 
school directors have the right to determine 
the branches taught in our public schools, 
and the studies that each pupil in them shall 
pursue, subject of course to reasonable limi- 
tations. 


-— 
oe 





THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT MAY RE- 
FUSE TO GIVE EVIDENCE. 


VERY important question, not only to 
the School Department, but to the pub- 
lic generally, has recently been decided in 
the Lackawanna County Court, in the case of 
the Commonwealth vs. A. W. Dickson. The 
Commonwealth in this case represented Jere- 
miah Hawker, and A. W. Dickson is the 


President of school board of Scranton. Mr. 
Hawker was elected Superintendent of the 
schools of Scranton, but failed to obtain a 
commission. Pending the proceedings in 
reference to granting him a commission, pe- 
titions signed by Mr. Dickson and others, 
were forwarded to the School Department. 
These were alleged by Mr. Hawker to be of 
a libelous character, and he instituted a suit 
for libel against Mr. Dickson and others. The 
State Superintendent, and Deputy Superin- 
tendents Houck and Lindsay, were sub- 
peenaed to appear as witnesses, and directed 
to produce all papers in the Department re- 
lating to the case. The State Superintendent 
took the ground that he could neither be 
forced to appear as a witness nor to produce 
the papers. Nevertheless, he directed Mr. 
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Lindsay to go with the papers to Scranton, ° 
to have the Court informed as to the position 
of the Department, and in case of the issue 
of an attachment, to obey the orders of the 
Court. The case on the application for an 
attachment was fully argued, and the follow- 
ing is a synopsis of Judge Hand’s decision: 

He said that the Constitution makes Mr. Wicker- 
sham an executive officer of the State, and the Acts 
of Assembly required him to perform certain duties. 
It was not necessary to go into the details of the con- 
stitutional points or the statutes bearing on the subject, 
The ground was thoroughly covered in Hartranft’s 
appeal. 

The Court held that an officer of the Executive 
Department, when subpoenaed as such to appear and 
bring papers, may in his discretion refuse to appear 
or produce the said papers. 

That if he may refuse to do so, his deputy, who is 
under his instructions, may also refuse. 

That the fact that he has the papers in town 
makes no difference, as otherwise the department 
might be compelled to produce them in the courts of 
Dauphin county. 

That Wm. A, Lindsay is here and therefore may 
appear personally to testify to any facts within hls 
knowledge, but he is not required to produce the pa- 
pers. 

In support of this position, Judge Hand cited a 
number of authorities, the tenor of which was that 
public policy does not require a public officer to ap- 
pear or produce the papers on file with his depart- 
ment in court. 


This decision is a very important one. It 
protects the officers of the School Depart- 
ment from the inconvenience of being forced 
to travel about the State to give evidence in 
the squabbles about school affairs that are con- 
stantly occurring, and at the same time it 
preserves the right of petition to the public 
without the annoyance of having what is 
said unduly exposed. 


_ _ 
> 





STATE APPROPRIATION, 

Tue issue of the school warrants has gone 
steadily forward since the last announcement. 
In all probability all of them will have been 
issued before this notice shall meet the eyes 
of the local school officers. ‘To issue a war- 
rant, however, is one thing; to secure the 
money for it is quite another. ‘The State 
Treasurer has paid probably one-fourth of 
the number issued ; but when he will have 
money to pay the rest this Department is not 
advised. If we could announce that he would 
pay up to a certain number by a certain date, 
we would gladly do it, but we are not so au- 
thorized. Wecan therefore give no better 
advice concerning the disppsition of the war- 
rants now than we have heretofore given. 
We hope it may be different next month. 
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I, NOTES AND PERSONALS, 


r | eo enterprising School Board of Penn township, 
Clearfield county, have mapped out a two days’ 
visit to the schools under their control. 

H. R. Roth, a graduate of Dickinson College, is 
doing good work as principal of the public schools of 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Charles S, Riddell, the active Principal of 
Lycoming County Normal School, has just published 
the catalogue and prospectus of that institution for 
1880 and 1881, The attendance during the last year 
in all departments was 293. 

Mr. B. J. Costly has been engaged to take charge 
of the High School in Knoxville, Tioga county, for 
the ensuing term. 

Miss Brooks will hold the first annual County In- 
stitute of Lackawanna county in Scranton during the 
second week of March. 

Mr. D. W. Gross, a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Millersville, of the Class of 1873, and a 
teacher in the institution during the last year, died on 
February 12, in Philadelphia, where he had gone for 
medical treatment. Messrs. Landis and Michener, 
members of the faculty, attended his funeral as repre- 
sentatives of the institution. Mr, Gross was a young 
man of unusual excellence of character, a sincere and 
earnest Christian, and his death will be deeply la- 
mented by his class and the school. 

Superintendent Harvey, of Chester county, has 
blanks prepared, and gives a report to the teachers 
and Board of Directors of the condition of the school 
at each visit. An accurate report of this kind made 
promptly must result in good. It will enable teach- 
ers and Board to remedy wrongs and strengthen weak 
points in their schools. 

The Rev. Dr. Barbour, of New Haven, spoke 
words of wisdom at the recent teachers’ meeting in 
that city. “Teach by principle,” he said, “ rather 
than by expediency; educate the mind, draw it out, 
and teach it how to apply itself.” 

Joseph Cook says there are three links in the 
American system of education—the iron, the silver, 
and the golden. The iron link is the common school, 
the silver link the high school, and the golden link the 
college. 

The Rochester School Board has granted a petition 
that divers ladies belonging to the Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union be permitted to explain 
to the children in the schools the “ scientific truth in 
regard to the effect of alcoholic liquors on the morals 
of society.” . 

THE FRIENDS’ FEMALE CoLLEGE.—It is under- 
stood that it will require about $250,000 more in ad- 
dition to the munificent gift of the founder, Dr. Tay- 
lor, or $700,000 in all, to complete the buildings, near 
Bryn Mawr, in accordance with the original design. 
Work will be resumed on them in April; a quarter of 
a million of bricks have been made on the grounds, 
and are ready for use when the weather opens, It is 
thought that in two years hence the buildings will be 
ready for the reception of pupils. 

At the recent convention of New York State 
School Commissioners and City Superintendents, a 





resolution was adopted recommending the enactment 
of a law requiring any person who is a candidate for 
the office of school commissioner to hold a college 
diploma, a normal school diploma, or a state certifi- 
cate; to have had at least three years’ successful ex- 
perience in teaching or school supervision, and to be 
not less than twenty-five years of age; and that the 
term of office of school commissioners be made six 
years instead of three. F 

The following letter received by one of the county 
superintendents from a “ rejected applicant,”’ is an il- 
lustration of reform spelling—or a sad neglect of the 
study of orthography : 

“TI reseaved my returne and found no sirtificate 
and coud not asertain witch branch I failed on from 
the papers I got or wether I desurved a mark on eny 
branch or not 

“If I did git a mark on eny branch 1 wood like 
very mich that you wood send my grades If it is not 
tu much trubble to you 

“«T reseved my grades frum school and I wood like 
to no tha compare Corse the grade I got from school 
dusnt Count the same way that yours dus 

* Yours Respectly” 

The Constitutional Convention of Pennsylvania, of 
1873, adopted a provision making women eligible to 
the office of County or City Superintendent and to 
that of school director; but strange to say, gave them 
no voice in the selection of these officers. The Leg- 
islature of the Empire State, now in session, passed 
a bill not only making women eligible to these offices, 
but giving them the right to vote for such. Governor 
Cornell promptly approved the bill, and it is now a 
law. 

The Norristown High School has graduated during 
the past sixteen years—beginning with 1863—215 of 
its pupils, 101 males and 114 females. The Herald 
says: “ The history of the lives of the graduates thus 
far is aremarkably bright one, and while it is yet too 
soon to expect any of them to have made a distin- 
guished mark in the world, many brilliant intellects 
are steadily pushing forward to wealth and fame, In 
a moral point of view the record is indeed a good one; 
only two or three unfortunates are known. Norris- 
town can well be proud of her public schdols, accom- 
plishing fully as they do the main object of education 
—the rearing of useful and upright citizens.” 

The Legislature of Wisconsin (vote of 95 to 1 in 
the House) have just passed an Act directing the 
State Superintendent to purchase 600 Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionaries to supply that number of its 
public schools, the other districts being already sup- 
plied under previous legislation. 

The foundation schools of England are Eton, 
Winchester, Westminster, Shrewsbury, Rugby, Har- 
row, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s School, and Merchant 
Taylor’s School, the “sacred nine,” as they have 
been inaptly designated. They were founded withia 
a period ranging from the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury to the beginning of the seventeenth; from the 
reign of Richard II. to that of James I. Winchester, 
the earliest, is older by several generations than the 
Reformation, and the revival of classical literature in 
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England. Eton, founded by Henry VI., half a cen- 
tury later, was modeled after Winchester. West- 
minster is one of the many grammar schools originally 
established in connection with the cathedrals and 
conventual establishments, for which provision was 
made by Henry VII., after the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Harrow, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Merchant 
Taylor’s, and St. Paul’s, are among the multitude of 
schools founded in the sixteenth century, either by 
grants of church lands direct from the Crown, or by 
private persons, generally of the middle class, who, 
conscious of the up-hill fight they had had in child- 
hood and early life, were determined to give to those 
coming after them the means of overcoming such dif- 
ficulties. N. ¥. Sun. 


II, SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Dr. Hammond says that the emotion of anxiety kills 
more people than anything else. 

More thana million of acres of land in India are de- 
voted to the cultivation of opium. 

Aneesthetics, as chloroform and ether, affect the 
sensitive plant in much the same manner as they do 
human beings. 

Prof. Gray says that the timber trees of the Atlantic 
forest comprise sixty-six genera and one hundred and 
fifty-five species, while there are in the Pacific forests 
only thirty-one genera and seventy -eight species. 

An analysis of a piece of English calico gave the 
following result: Cotton, 53; china clay, 26; starch, 
12; fatty matter, 2.5; magnesium, chloride, 2; zinc 
chloride, 1.5; calcium chloride, 0.5 ; moisture, 2.5. 

The historic island of Jamestown, in James river, 
containing fourteen hundred acres, has been pur- 


chased by Miss Malania Brown, of New York. The 
island is covered with orchards, there being but two 
buildings on it—a dwelling-house and a paper mill. 
Prof. Young concludes, from the present state of 
the data concerning the subject, that 8.80 should be 


taken as the sun’s parallax. This value gives the 
sun’s mean distance from the earth 93,000,000. 

There are now six telegraph cables connecting the 
United States with Europe. The iast, extending 
from Brest, France, to St. Pierre, off Newfoundland, 
thence to North Eastham, Massachusetts, where con- 
nection is made with the land lines of the American 
Union Telegraph Company, was completed on the 
17th of November. 

According to recent experiments, a better telegraph 
wire than that now in use may be made of an alloy 
of aluminum and iron. Wire made of this alloy 
might be much less than the present gauge, while it 
would be much stronger, less liable to corrode from 
the action of the weather, and have a much greater 
conducting power than ordinary wire. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the natives of Saigon 
is mentioned by Mr. Tumlett, British Consul at that 
place. It is the position of the great toe, which is 
separated from the others like the thumb. These 
people use this toe in much the same manner as they 
do the thumb, but not to the same extent. 

The speed of railroad trains is greater in England 
than in any other country in the world. Trains run 
from London to Swinton at the rate of 53 miles an 
hour. The greatest speed is made by the Great West- 
ern trains, while nearly 50 miles an hour is made by 
the special express from London to Wantham. The 
lighting train on the Paris-Marseilles line runs at the 
average speed, including stoppages, of 35 miles an 
hour. The express from King’s Cross runs to Edin- 
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burgh, 397 miles, at the rate of ¢2 miles an hour, and 
the Irish Mail from London to Holyhead averages 
between 41 and 42 miles an hour. The Express train 
between Berlin and Cologne runs at the rate of 37% 
miles an hour. The Washington limited express 
makes the distance of 230 miles in six hours, including 
stops, and the Cincinnati Express leaves New York 
at six in the evening and reaches Pittsburg, 444 miles, 
at 8:30 the next morning, a rate of about 30 miles an 
hour. They are now building passenger engines, 
weighing 36 tons, for the lines between Philadelphia 
and New York that are expected to make seventy- 
five (75) miles per hour. 

The proposed ship canal between the Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays is to begin at Queenstown, Mary- 
land, and to extend across the peninsula to Lewes, 
Delaware. It will be fifty-one miles long, two thou- 
sand feet wide, and twenty five feet deep. The esti- 
mated cost of the canal is $31,000,000. The distance 
between Baltimore and any northern port will be 
shortened by this canal two hundred and twenty-five 
miles. 

A curious relic of the late war is in possession of 
Gen. Pryor, of Brooklyn. It is a mass of lead formed 
by the union of two bullets supposed to have been 
shot by a Union and Rebel gun, and to have met in 
the air above some battle-field. The balls are firmly 
welded together, the bases having split apart, and 
flattened against each other, The relic has been 
mounted in gold for a pendant. 

The total gold production of the United States in 
1879 is valued at $38,900,000, and of silver at 
$40,812,000. The value of the gold 1s $1,748,730 
less than that of the average yield for the last six 
years, and the value of the silver $4,858,422 more than 
that of the average for the same time. ‘The three 
greatest gold and silver producing States are Nevada, 
California and Colorado, yielding respectively pro- 
ducts valued at $2,156,000, $20,000,000, and $14,- 
925,000 yearly. 

Before the process of making window glass was in- 
vented, various transparent substances were used for 
windows. The people of Eastern countries used 
linen or paper soaked in oil, the Chinese shaved or 
split horn, the wealthy Romans thin sheets of mica 
or agate. Glass was introduced in the fourth century, 
Ice windows are used in the rude huts of the Esqui- 
maux at the present day. 

THE following statement recently appeared in the 
New York Zvening Post : 

“Mr. Robert A. Packer, Superintendent of one of 
the Pennsylvania railroads, while recently hunting 
with a party of gentlemen in Nebraska, conversed for 
two hours pleasantly with his wife and friends at 
Sayre, Pa., and friends along the line. The medium 
was the railroad and Western Union Telegraph wires 
and Edison’s telephone. At the office in Bethlehem, 
Pa., connection was made with the Easton and Am- 
boy wire, and at Perth Amboy with a Western Union 
wire, and thence to Chicago and North Bend, Ne- 
braska, where the party were. The distance was about 
two thousand miles, and every whisper was audible.” 


WITH reference to the proposal of Gen. Meyer to 
publish maps exhibiting the simultaneous monthly 
means in meteorology of the whole Northern Hemis- 
phere, the Committee of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society recently said: ‘ This truly cosmopolitan 
work, which the United States are alone in a position 
to undertake, thanks to the enterprise and liberality 
of their Government, will bring before us, month by 
month, the general circulation of the earth’s atmos- 
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here, and raise, at least, if not satisfy, many inquiries 
ying at the very root of meteorology, and intimately 
affecting those atmospheric changes which meteorol- 
ogists have been recording.” This testimony is valu- 
able, as expressive not only of the high estimation in 
which the Ameriean work is held by the most eminent 
foreign scientists, but also of their purpose to give it 
their active and efficient co-operation. 

James Glasier, F. R. S., says that the greatest rain- 
fall occurs about the ninth day of the moon; and dur- 
ing the first and last weeks of the moon it is least in 
amount, He also states that the daily fall of rain is 
— about 4 o’clock in the afternoon. From a 
arge number of observations, he concludes that the 
moon is some way connected with the fluctuations in 
the rain fall. 

A writer in Nature suggests the employment of car- 
rier pigeons in the meteorological service, as a means 
of bringing accounts of the weather at different points 
in the Atlantic Ocean, 300, 400, or even 500 miles 
out, the pigeons being despatched on outward voy- 
ages of ships leaving such ports as Queenstown, South- 
ampton, etc. The great difficulty of the meteorolog- 
ical service of Europe is that storms reach the coast 
unannounced over the Atlantic. 

PAPER LuMBER.—A gentleman in Illinois has suc- 
cessfully invented a process for making paper lumber. 
It is made of straw, pulped and hot-rolled under 
heavy pressure; chemicals in it prevent it from burn- 
ing at all, and it is not affected by water; can be 
sawed and worked as any other lumber, and can be 
handsomely finished, polished, or marbled. Thus, 
the paper lumber, to consume the straw of our fields, 
and the hay-stove, solve the problem of the failure of 
our timber supply. Then we have paper car wheels, 
water buckets, tables, chairs, boxes, dolls, twines, 
collars, cuffs, shirt bosoms, napkins, jewelry, etc. 

A vessel belonging to the small squadron under 
the command of Christopher Columbus, which sailed 
from the south-western extremity of the Island 
of Trinidad, in 1498, lost an anchor. A sudden 
rise in one of the rivers flowing into the gulf 
of Paria produced a tremendous wave which 
lifted the vessels to a great height, breaking one 
of the cables and leaving the anchor in the bot- 
tom. A Martinique journal says this anchor has 
been found, not, however, in the bottom of the gulf, 
but 372 feet from the nearest point on the coast line, 
and six feet below the surface. It is an interesting 
geological fact that the land is gaining on the sea, 
along the coast of Venezuela. The anchor is of sim- 
ple form, and weighs 1,100 pounds. 

THE latest measurement of our fresh-water seas are 
as follows: 

The greatest length of Lake Superior is 335 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 160 miles; mean depth, 688 feet ; 
elevation, 627 feet; area, 82,000 square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Michigan is 300 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 108 miles; mean depth, 600 feet; 
elevation, 506 feet; area, 23,000 square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Huron is 200 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 169; mean depth, 600 feet; ele- 
vation, 274 feet; 20,000 square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Erie is 250 miles ; its 

test breadth is 80 miles; its mean depth is 84 
eet; elevation, 555 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. 

The greatest length of Lake Ontario is 180 miles ; 
its greatest breadth, 65 miles; its mean depth is 500 
feet; elevation, 261 feet; area, 6,000 square miles. 

The length of all five is 1,265 miles, covering an 
area of upwards of 135,000 square miles. 
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ELEcTRICcITY AS A MoTive Power.—It is not im- 
probable that at a not far distant day electricity will 
be one of our chief motors. In France, electricity 
has been carried, with a loss of not over fifty per 
cent., from a stream of water where it was generated 
to a farm a mile distant, where it was used to run 
plows, threshing machines, beet-sugar factory, etc. 
The cost of the two machines necessary for this op- 
eration is about $3000, which will prevent its general 
adoption. 

DEPTH OF THE NIAGARA River,—The depth of 
the Niagara river below the falls has at last been 
measured by a corps of government engineers. Ap- 
proaching the American falls in a small boat, they 
cast the lead so near the foot of the falls that great 
jets of water were occasionally darted over them. 
The lead ran down to eighty-three feet. This was 
quite near the shore, where an eddy enabled them to 
make their first measurement. Passing out from this 
spot, they were carried rapidly down stream, and their 
next two measurements were one hundred, and one 
hundred and ninety-two feet. Had it been possible 
to safely approach the middle of the river near the 
foot of the falls, the depth would most probably have 
been found to be greater. 

THE Discovery oF NepTuNne.—In his solitary 
study sat a young man, pale and thoughtful. His 
eyes were fixed upon myriads of numerals, through 
whose complexity his far-reaching mind saw into the 
untold mysteries of the solar universe. His glass 
was not pointed to the heavens, his eyes looked not 
out upon the stars, but his soul, in deep abstraction 
pondered over the perturbations of Uranus, as noted 
for many a year before by many a casual observer. 
He measured the intensity and the direction of the 
disturbing forces, questioned the planet that was seen 
and known concerning the unknown cause of its ir- 
regularities, and compelled a star, itself beyond the 
reach of the common eye, to tell of the whereabouts, 
the volume, the orbit of its fellow, which no eye, even 
through an optic-glass, had ever yet seen, and whose 
very existence then came for the first time upon the 
the mental vision of the youthful sage through the 
power of numerical calculation. His was a faith, It 
was the evidence of things not seen. But it was like 
that higher and better faith of which spake the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles,—fast and sure. 

Full of his discovery, Le Verrier offered his con- 
clusions to the Academy; but learned men, when as- 
sembled in bodies, give to enthusiasts but a cold 
reception. Le Verrier, sure of his position, then 
wrote to Dr. Galle, the Astronomer-Royal in Berlin, 
asking him to point his powerful glass to a certain 
quarter of the heavens, where must be found at that 
time the last of the planets. And there it was; and 
thence it was traced upon its mighty way, bending, 
like its fellows, to the distant influence of its great 
centre, the sun. There is something almost affecting 
in the thought that Le Verrier should have been de- 
nied the first direct sight of the sublime star towards 
which his soul had been so long leaning, and which 
had so long been within his mental vision. It was, 
however, a fortunate loss, since his adversaries would 
have charged him with having found by chance what 
he detected by reason, and thus have placed in a com- 
mon catagory one of the most magnificent discoveries 
of modern times, a beautiful illustration of the gigantic 
power of calculation. ; 

The distance of Neptune from the sun is 2,754,- 
000,000 miles, and the time required for its revolu- 
tion, 164 years. Its diameter is 41,500 miles. 
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RECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. With Directions for 
Practical Experiments and Telescopic Work. By 
Henry W. Warren, D, D. Ph. 284. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

The author, who is one of the most eloquent divines 
in the country, has been an amateur student of the 
stars from early childhood. There is probably no 
man living who is a more popular lecturer on “the 
grand science.” He sees God behind nature more 
than any other writer on Astronomy of whom we 
know anything. IIis book is a delightful treatise, at 
the same time that it presents the latest facts and the 
present status of the science. The chapters on the 
“Forces of the Sunbeam,” “ The Worlds and the 
Word,” and “The Ultimate Force,” are of them- 
selves worth its cost, Besides, the book contains 
nearly a hundred beautiful illustrations and maps of 
stars of the most satisfactory character. 


LIVE QUESTIONS ON THE ENGLISH BRANCHES. A 
Hanad-Book for Superintendents, Principals, Teach- 
ers and Students. By F. R. Spiegel, A. M., Su- 
perintendent of the Schools of Westmoreland Co., 
Pa. Pp. 294. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro. 
A book of carefully-selected general questions upon 

various branches of study, to test how much or how 
little is known of the subjects named, which are 
Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, U. S. History, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Civil Government, History of 
Pennsylvania, Literature, Drawing, and Analysis of 
Sentences. The author, a practical teacher, and a 
Superintendent of experience in the examination of 
teachers and the supervision of schools, says in his 
preface; ‘“‘Any one whose duty it has been to prepare 
different sets of examination questions is well aware 
that it requires time, care, study, decision, and judg- 
ment, so that the queries shall be a fair test of the 
ability of the teacher or student.’ His work here 
has been well done. We know no other book of the 
kind that is better. In its clear open page, solid 
binding, and excellent paper, the book is no less 
creditable to its publisher than to its author. 


PRIMARY SPELLING Book. By Geoffrey Buckwalter, 
Principal Cooper Grammar School, Camden, N. 
F. £p.: 80. Philadelphia ; Porter & Coates. 
The lessons are confined to common words fre- 

quently used, arranged in progressive lessons. The 
variety of arrangement of the lessons into columns, 
script, paragraphs in ordinary type with the hard 
words in italics or bold-face type, the grouping of 
words under heads, and a selection of the more diffi- 
cult words for review and dictation lessons, are fea- 
tures that commend the book. The forming of plur- 
rals, of tenses and of participles, and the comparison 
of adjectives, with other suggestive lessons, are en- 
couraged by the use of this little speller. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SOLID Geometry. Ay 
G. A. Wentworth, A. M., Professor of Mathema- 
tics in Phillips Exeter Academy. Pp. 398. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 

An extract from the preface presents fairly the dis- 
tinctive features of this new text-book ; “ In each pro- 
position a concise statement of what given is printed 
in one kind of type, of what is required in another, 
and the demonstration is still another. The reason 
for each step is indicated in small type between that 





step and the one following, thus preventing the neces- 
sity of interrupting the process of the argument by 
referring to a previous section. The number of the 
section, however, on which the reason depends, is 
placed at the side of the page. The constituent parts 
of the propositions are carefully marked. - Each dis- 
tinct assertion, and each particular direction in the 
construction of the figures begins a new line; and in 
no case is it necessary to turn a page in reading a 
demonstration.” 


First PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. Con- 
cisely Presented for the Use of Classes in High 
Schools and Academies. By Aaron L. Chapin, D. 
D., President of Beloit College. Pp. 225. Sample 
copy, 25 cents, New York: Sheldon’ & Co. 

In response to the call for a simple treatise on this 
subject, Dr. Chapin has prepared the little book under 
notice. It is clear and comprehensive, and may be 
read or studied very profitably, not only by the grade 
of pupils for which it is designed, but also by all 
persons of average intelligence who may be interested 
in this direction. The most important principles of 
the science are stated in their natural order, relations, 
and connections, and each leading topic is followed 
by questions designed to test the student’s knowledge 
of underlying principles, and to elicit free discussion 
of the points presented. 

First YEARSINSONG LAND. A Singing Book Con- 
taining Carefully Graded Lessons and Musical 
Exercises. By George F. Root. Pp. 216. Cin- 
cinnali: Fohn Church & Co. 

No song-writer of the time is better known to the 
general public in this country than the author of this 
new text-book for schools. His war lyrics and other 
popular compositions have been sung everywhere. 
The book before us has been prepared for schoo! use 
and is, we think, admirably adapted to this end. It 
contains upwards of a hundred pages of notation and 
practical lessons, with very numerous exercises, sim- 
ple and more difficult, and constantly-recurring ex- 
planations, in familiar language, of new points pre- 
sented or difficulties that arise in the path of the 
learner. The last hundred or more pages contain a 
selection of songs appropriate for the school room, 
many -of which are here published for the first time. 


Insect LIVES; OR BORN IN PRISON. 
Ballard. Pp.:97. Quarto. 
cinnati ; Robert Clarke & Co. 
A charming book that comes to us from Cincinnati. 

The author, Mrs. Ballard, of Easton, Pennsylvania, 
has been a careful observer of insects in their various 
stages of development, and she tells their story in 
a clear and graceful style with all the enthusiasm of a 
lover of nature. There are but few elementary books 
in the different branches of entomology suitable for 
young students. This gives reliable directions, from 
the author’s own experience, as to capturing, prepar- 
ing and pressing insects, and what is better still, as to 
how perfect insects may be obtained by rearing the 
butterfly from the egg that produces it. The book 
should interest many a boy and girl in gathering and 
rearing these insects, from which they may gradually 
come to be students of nature—thus laying the founda- 
tion of some of the most profitable and delightful ex- 
perience that human life affords, an experience of 
which most people know absolutely nothing. 


By Fulia P. 
Cloth, $1.00. Cin- 
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THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. 


Arr, by W. B. Hart. 
From ‘‘First Steps in Music.” 
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2. ‘That old, old clock of the household stock, Was - the twight-cxt’ fling AAA 
a3 7A friend- ly voice was that old, old clock, As it stood in the cor-ner 





neat - est: hands,thoughold, had a touch of gold, And itschimessang still the 
smil- ing, And blessed the time with a mer- ry chime, All the win - try hours be 
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sweet -est.’Twas a mon -it-or too, though its words were few, Yet they liv’d through na- tions 
guil-ing. But a peev-ish old voice had that tire-some clock As it call’d at “are break 
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altered, And its voice, still strong, warned the old and young, When the voice of friendship faltered. 
bold - ly, When the dawn looked gray, o'er the misty way, And the air blew ver-y cold - ly. 





















Tick, tick it said; Quick, quick to bed, For ten I’ve giv- en warn-ing, Up 


RHO. Tick, tick it said; Quick out of bed, For five I’ve giv-en warn-ing, You'll 
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the morn - ing. 


quick-ly and go, or sure-ly you know, You'llnev-er rise soon 
the morn - ing, 


nev-er havehealth,you’ll never have wealth, Un- less you’re soon 
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UP THE HILLS. Rossimt. 





1. Up the hills on a bright sunny morn, Voic-es clear as a bu-glehorn, List to the ech-oes 
2. Now thro’ beauti- ful vale and grove, Joy-ous, hap-py, herewerove; Listto the songsters’ 
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as they flow, Nowa-waywe go. Oneandall with dneitil glee, Contd, al follow me, 


mer- ry lay, Hail the new-born day. 
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